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James Meek and 
Davîd Hearst In Moscow 


HE wûrld bracal itself for six 

weeks of inslabilily ancl utrigıe 
in Russia as President Boris Yeltsin 
was ortlered by lis (loctors to re- 
main under strict medical supervi- 
sion until the end uj November. 

His illness cause the cancella- 
tion of this week's Moscow summit 
of Balkan heads of state, and has 
ruled him out of any significant role 
in Russia's key December parlia. 
mentary elections. 

The announcement of a pro- 
longed hospital stay for Mir Yeltsin, 
aged 64, cast doubt on assurances 
that the president's bearl condilion 
would not prevent lit from fultill- 
ing his duties. His wile Naina was 
reported as saying he was “nıuclı 
beiler” afler visiting him in hospital 
oun Tuesday. 

But calling off the meeting hêë- 
tween the leaders of Croatia, Basnia 
and Serbia would have come as a 
severe blaw, given the personal 
stake Mr Yeltsin placed in regaining 
the Bosnian diplomatic initiative 
from the United States. 

e ala e ente partici 
pation e United Natlons' §0th 
its unity from French-speaking sep- Many pollticlans and voters in Î anniversary celebrations, and his 
aratists, but the grievances fueling | English-speaking Canada are loath | equally ebullient behaviour iı talks 
Quebec nationalism are no closer to ÎÛ to resume what seems an inter- | with President Bil Clinton last 
being settled. minable constitutional debate, How- | week, were said to have exhausted 

The narrow outcome offered no | ever. Canadians seemed shocked Î him, and to have been a possible 
relief for those despairing of resolv- | and chastened by the tiny majority | factor in his collapse, 
ing the uncertainty over Quebec's | that saved them from losing Que- Under the constitution, most of 
future, “It's Canada's curse. We are | bec. “The closeness of the ‘No’ vote | the president's powers would pass 
probably the best country in the | tonight should serve as a wake-up | to the prime minister, Viktor Cher- 
world. But the price for it is consti- Î call to all of us,” sald Preston Man- | nomyrdin, in the event of his death 
tutional wrangling," said a Montreal | ning, leader of the rightwing reform Î or prolonged incapacitation. 
economist, Marcel Cote. party. — Reuter 

Separatists have pursued their 
goal of Quebec independence since | Martin Woollacott, page 12 
the 1960s. They gained a rallying 
cry İn 1967 when President Charles . 
de Gaulle shouted “Vive Le Quebec Î 
Libre” from. the balcony, of, Mon 
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Speculation can sériously ` damage 
your private econosny 


. But if you want a ® Reduce riskby . 
' to take a mea- spreading the invest- 
sured ang calcu- ment over several high 


ng curtencles., 
bank has | 0 Combine wien 


In the 1970 October Crisis", the 
radical şeparatiet movement! 1 
de , Libération du Québec, k 
napped a British trade commis-. 


‘Quebec labour, minister, Pierre La- 
porte, who was later murdered. The 
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port for Quebec nationalism surg ed. . 
again In, the .early, 1990s, ,the Parti 
Québécois regajngil power.last year 
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Young Canadians n Montreal celebrate victory for federalism 


‘treal's City Hall. 


sloner,. James Çross, .and. the 


: FEE revives . 


`Î English:countrymat 


Canada survives oniy by a whisker 


areg McCune In Montreal 


culture. “Let us work together to 
bring about the necessary changes. 
In particular this includes the recog- 
nition of the distinct character of 
Quebec society,” Mr Chrétien said in 
a peace offering to the separatists, 

Outsile Quebec, Canadians 
showed their relief as their country 
survived the gravest challenge in its 
history. They cried for joy, sang the 
national anthem, “O. Canada”, and 
waved the red and white maple leaf 
flag in celebration. 

The Canadian dollar soared two 
US cents at the narrow victory. 
Canadian bonds and treasury bills 
algo jumped. But financial analysts 
said the closeness of the vote raised 


„troubling questions about the future 


‘of the country and the market Opti 
‘niisin night not last. 


' The separatists looked headed 


for a decisive defeat until only three 
„weeks ago when their charismatic 
leader, Lucien Boucliartd, began 
criss-erossing the province making 
‘speeches calling for Quebec to take 


` | charge ofits own destiny, 


His, message struck.a deep vein 


of emotion among the, Québécois, . 


who have been increasingly frus- 


trated by more, than a (lecade of, 


failed: negotiations with Canada to 
rewrite the çonstitutlo to , settle 
Quebec's grievances. 


Pater Cooney, adds: 2 has. | 


onée again begten bagk,a threat to 
Jihad vow to 
avenge killing 
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stones and bottles at riot police who 
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ANADA pulled back fron 
the brik of breaking apart 


nn Tuesday after the j’ 


Freuch-speaking province of Que- 
bec vatecl by the narrowest of mar- 
gins tu slay in the country. In a 
naibbiling conclusion to Monclay's 
rMertrndum, the Digest threat to 
Canada's unily iu ils 128year his- 
tory, separatists were defeated by a 
mzorlhin majarity, 50.6 per cent to 
49.4. The unofficial final count put 
the margin of defeat at only 53,000 
votes out of 4.7 million cast. 

As the rest of the country held its 
collective breath, the pro-Canada 
camp clawed back an early lead by 
the separatists, only going ahead 
with nearly 70 per cent of votes 
counted, It was the second failed bid 
for secession by Quebec in 15 years, 
Separatists were beaten 60:40 per 
cent in 1980, 

But after coming tantalisingly 
close to victory, separatists immedi- 
ately served notice that they will try 
again to take the province out of 
Canada. “We want a country and we 
will have it" Quebec's premier, 
Jacques Parizenu, yelled to a crowd 
of supporters in Montreal after he 
conceded defeat. 

Political analysts said the narrow- 
ness of the result suggested that the 
Quebec issue had not been settled 
ard Canada could be riven by dis- 
sension for years. 

A strong majority of French- 
speakers, who make up 82 per cent 
of Quebec's population, voted for in- 
dependence. But an overwhelming 
majority of Engtish.speakers and ime 

t groups rejected secession. 

A bitter Mr Parizeau lashed out at 
these groups. “We are beaten, it is 
true, But by what? Money and the 
ethnic vote," he told supporters. 
“We [French -speakers] voted for 
‘Yes’ by a margin of 60 per cent." 

Tension ran high on the streets of 
Montreal after the vote as crowds of 
angry young separatists and Cana- 
dian unity sipporters taunted each 
other and clashed. Some ‘hurled 


moved in to separate them. 
Canada's prime minister, Jean. 
„Chrétien, called on Canadians to 
ya ranks and heal the wounds of 
he bitter campaign. “The time has 
e for reconciliation,” he said iı a 
televised speech from Ottawa, 
Criticised for underestimal 
the threat from the separatists, 
Chrétien threw himself ‘into the 
campaign to save Caiada only in the 
last week, In a desperate bid to save 
the country, he offered his personal 
Support in the final days before the 
vote for changes to the Canadian 
constitution long sought by Quebec 
to protect its French language and 
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‘everyone and, ا‎ 9 


Jones hauled on a green jersey to 
gleeful chants of “dodgy keeper". 


house down by deliberately drop- 
ping a glove, and punched like a 
fishmonger slapping down half a 
pound of cod. Then he pulled off a 
double save. 

It could not last, Long-range 
shots from Clark and Albert would 
lıave beaten anyone. Sandwiched in 
between was Ferdinand's hat-trick, 
aclose-range effort when he was to- 
tally vulnerable. But Jones bore the 
crowd's humour with good grace. 


Northampton 0; Gilingham 4, Doncaster O; 
Hereford 2, Exeter 2; LIncoin O, Caroîff 1; 
Plymouth 4, Torquay 3; Preston 6. Mansfeld 0; 
Scunthorpe 2, Layton Orisnl O; Wigan 1, 
Hartlepool 0O. Leading poeltlonas 

1, Glllngham (13-27); 2, Preston (13-24); 3, 
Chester (13-24). 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Premler 
Divislon: Aberdeen 3, Partick O; Hibernian 4, 
Motherwell 2; Kilmarnock O, Celtic O; Rallh O, 
Falkirk 1; Rangers 4, Hearts 1. Leading posl- 
flona: 1, Rangers (9-24): 2, Celllc (9-182); 3, 
Aberdeen (9-16). 


Bittersweet moment a ;:Dahot Hill looks on as Schumacher bs! 
hugged by Benetton team manager Flavio Briatore 


Schumacher 
keeps his crown 


led the majority of the race, re Î 
Alan Henry at Alda, Japan Inqulshing the lead only at hls 
MN ICHAEL SCHUMACHER | second refuelling stop. He then 


Firat Divislon: Oundee 1, Clydebank 1; 
Dunfermniins 3, Durrıberton 1; Greenock 
Morton 4, St Johnstone O; Hamilton O, Dundee 
td 1: St Mirren 1, Alrdrle 2. Leading poal- 
tlons: 1, Dunfermline (10-24); 2. Dundee Utd 
(10-19; 3. Mortan (10- 171. 


hurtled to hia second uot so badly held up in slower 
successive world cham- | traffic that he was atill behind 
pionship by winning the Pacific Schumacher before his third 
Grand Prix herc in a manner refuelling stop. After that he hed 
which encapsulated the season, | no chance of mounting an effec" 
At the first corner he had a dive attack in the closing atafes. 
brush with Damon Hill's Hill, having edged 
Williams. After the race it was Schumacher wide on the first 
the familiar spat, And between corner, later became embroiled , 
times the German's race strategy | in a ferocious battle with him ' 
developed an unstoppable mo- which spilled over into yet an 
mentum, other acrimonious post-race de 
Itcarrled his Benetton to vic- | bate on driving etiquette. 
malmed (5) tory by more than half a minute When Hill went to congral' i 
Work direotion, you: | see It all from the Willlams-Renaults of late the German, Schumacher ` 
(4,3) David Coulthard and Hi, and accused the Englishman of: quer! 


Second Divisiont Berwick 4, Stranraer Û; 
Ciyda 1, Avr 2; East Fife 1, Fortar 1; Montrose 
2, String 2: Stennausemulr 2, Queen of South 
1. Leading positlons: t, East Fife (10-23); 2, 
Berwick (10-22; 3, Slenhousemulr (10-17). 


Third Dlvislon: Aloa 3, Brechin 2; Arbroath 1, 
Ross County 2; Caledonian T 6, Albion 1; East 
String 3, Cowdenbeath 1; Queen's Perk 0, 
Livingston 1. Leading poaltlonsi 8 
Livingston (10-26); 2, Ross County (10-18%: 3 
Caladorlen (10-17). 


Arab reglon, start of vengeance 


Ou O Z 


Puriîy (say) aphrodislao (7) conflrmed him, at 26, as the tlonable tactics, which HIS im 
Don't leave anything in Ecuador | youngeat man to retain the mediately denied. 
5) Formula One title, “Michael wasn’t happy with | 
With plugs for cash, Lollgo's ‘The dynamism of his recent what Î did a couple of times in 
head's at beck (5) performancea makes him a wor- ' the race and has told me thathe 
R Girl with horse or dandron (jest thy successor to Ayrton Sonna, 1s unhappy with my driving,” 
of yore) (5) the Brazilian killed in a crash esatcl Hill, who branded his rivals | 
S Who sells pens and ink turned in | last year at Imola. stance hypocritical. 
at store (3) There are many parallels be- “1 find that extraordinary. Tf ; 
T Black-atriped timber, shift we tween the two. Schumacher has | situntlon ııow ia that we are | 
love to gird (5-4) developed the self-reliance that | to drive ag we like as long 42# ` 
U Thermal kennel's tenant must wes such a feature of Senna’s are not deliberately danger 
pay more? (2-7) character, and his talent inspires | He should have no comıplsintsl : 
V Palntar or Carteslan, whirly bird? | enormous loyalty and commit- can't sec what I have done wronê ' 
@ ment from his team members. ‘There is one rule for him and &: 
W Ahab, spendthrift, eating fish In His move to Ferrari has brought 
meat (7:6) no rancour and the Benctton 
X Goldfish state, or match with mechanics still find him inspira- 
Hons' XI? (13) tonal to work for. 
Y Tosdles round, strayed off: He ia consistently quick, re- allowing BHI to dig | 
they're obsolete (91,3) aponds inatantly when requested | corner by dint of bla اسا‎ 
Z Coating black stuff, If one pet's to plle on the pressure and, as 


with Seana, the mere sight of his 

helmet iu a rear-vlew mirror la 

enough to make rivals pull on to 

the hard shoulder. deanon, hê e 
The bottom line is that 

Schumacher has won this year’s 


In heaven (13) 


Laat week's solutlon 


world championship by always ا‎ nt 


:gettlng the best out of a some- 

times average car, the Benetton j driver this year e 
B196. By contrast Hill has too he sald, “and I think I can 
„often got less than the beat out of on that next yeh. 

iwhat is widely ae Michael fas ari advantage 


. He bowed to the crowd, brought the 


. Football Premiership Newcastle United 6 Wimbledon 1 


Ferdinand teaches Dons a lesson 


But the real hero lay elsewhere. 
No one can feel Wirnbledon's pre- 
sent decline more painfully than 
Vinnie Jones, who even when his ca- 
reer took him elsewhere remained 
the personification of the club's 
scraf-and-survive instincts, 

Jones kept goal for the last 35 
minutes after Heald’'s umpteenth 
deaperate charge from his line fin 
ished with a clumsy challenge on 
Ferdinand near the corner flag. 
Booked in the first hall, the goal 
keeper had clearly lost his bearings, 
if not his marbles. 


Results and leading positlons 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP! Arsenal 2. 
Astin Vila O; Chelssa 1, Man Ud 4; Coventry 
0, Shef! Wed 1; Everton 1, Tolternham 1: Man 
City O. Leads Û; Mıidesorough 1, QPF O; 
Newcastle , Wimbledon 1; Nottm Forest 3, 
Bolton 2: Soulhamplon 1, Liverpoil 3; West 
Ham 1. Blackbum 1. Leading positions: 

1, Newcasle (played 10, polnts 27); 2, Man 
Utd (10-23); 3, Arsenal (10-21). 


ENDSLEIQH LEAGUE: First Divialonı 
Bamsley 1, Porl Vale 1: Birmingham 3, 
Grimsby 1; Cherllon 1, Nûrwich 1; C Palace 1, 
Mlltwell 2; Huddersflald 1, Sunderland 1; 
loswich O, Luton 1; Oldham 2, Reading 1; 
Shaft Uld 1, Leicester 3; Stoke 1, Derby 1; 
Tranmere 3, Souinend O; Watford 1, Wohyes 1; 
West Brom 2, Porlsmouth 1. Leading posl- 
toni 1, Lelcesler (13-25); 2, Millwall (13-25); 
3, West Brom (13-24). 


Second Divislont Brentford 3, Peterborough 
0; Bristol RO, Notis Co 3; Bumley 3, Brighlon O; 


1; Weisel 1, Wrexham 2; York O, Bristol C 1. 
Leading posltlona: 1, Swindon (13-32); 2, 
Notts County (13-25), 3, Crewe {12-24). 


ETE 
je Utd 0, - 
ton 1; Chester 1, Fulham 1: i 


Cryptic CFOSSWOId by Araucarla 


lassllude (5) 

F Charge for footwear, say: three- 
cornered cape (5) 

G Slalnmore's stream to actress 
might allude (5) 

H Lovers’ grlef when each with 
earth is blurred (9) 


I Setter's growing old, with vlews 


in mind (7) 
J Light her B across was, splrt's 
` heard (7) 
K King draw Jack tor hanging In 
the wind? (5) 
L Red rose town Hunt and Aurora 
u named (5} 


Premler beat up doctor bose of ‘.Î.[F 1 


halt (5-4) 
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Awalts blue ribbon Johnnle sald 


40 SPORT 


Davld Hopps 
Fe Sam Hammam, Wimble- 


don's chairman, to present 

Newcastle United with a4 
£1,000 cheque before kick-off was 
the greatest example of the poor 
giving to the rich since the introduc 
tion of the National Lottery. 

Hammam hnd wagered last sea- 
son that the Dons would finish 
above Newcaatle in the league, a 
feat they ‘failed to achieve by 16 
points. This season, after only 10 
nıatches, the gap İs al'eady a point 
wider. 

Newcastle played luxuriously, 
aglow with quality, Premiership 
leaders by four’ points, Wimbledon 
are š0 beset by injuries that five 
straight defeats have left even their 
famously indomitable spirit in dlan- 
ger of collapse. Newcastle were ide- 
alists, walking on tiptoe; Wimbledon 
are on their uppers. 

In the North-east the talk will be 
of Ferdinand's hatirick —~ 12 Pre 
miler League goals now, and a 
rounded presence that was not al- 
ways apparent at QPR — the insis- 
tent intelligence of Beardsley, and 
the wonderful flank play of Ginola 
and Gillespie. If Ginola is iınported 
cool dude, Gillespie is more elemen- 
tal: pacy, adventurous and still pos- 
sessing a certain naivety. 

Newcastle, after dallying for half 
an hour, scored three tines in 1Û 
minutes, with the wingers as 
providers each time, Howey out- 
jumped Harford for the first, Ferdi 
nand overpowered Reeves for the 
second and then scored again with a 
courageous diving header, 


Alphabetical jigsaw 


Method: Solve the clues and fit the 
golutlons Into the dlagrarn Jlgsaw- 
wise, wherever they will go. 


A Samson, saint in throes Of , 

. suffering (9) . 

B Dance around,.and hold- ups 1 
achieve (9) 


he'd bring (6,4) 
.C Peak without much scene 
«lbelave{9}) .. 4 
„,D Cherge In which to Ind a. 
bathyscape (5}) . 
E. French in endless night oi 2 


ا ا ت 


ست اد ا هدا م ر 


New proof of 
Srebrenica 
atrocities 


Michael Dobbs 
and R Jeffrey Smith 


HE United States government 


“ B has supplied international war 


crimes investigators with reconnais 
sante photos and other intelligence 
evidence of "approximately half a 
dozen” mass grave sites, in addition 
to those İt has previously disclosed, 
where Bosnian Serb forces buried 
Ihausantls of Muslims massacrerl 
last July, 

US officials said at the weckend 
this new cvidence supports the ac- 
umımis of Bosnian Muslims and 
human rights groups wlio have (le- 
seribed large-scale atrocities by the 
Serbs alter they captured lhe United 
Nations “safe aren" of Srebrenica in 
eastern Bosnia on July 11. 

The US was first alerted to the 
possibilily of mass killings in the 
area only a day or lwo after Sre- 
brenica fell, in a phone call from the 
Bosnian foreign minister, Mohamed 
Sacirbey, to the US anıbassador to 
the UN, Madeleine Albright. 

Although the Clinton administra- 
tion was quick to denounce reports 
of “brutal” and “inhumane” behav- 
iour by thc Bosnian Serbs, il (lid not 

go public with detailed evidence uf 
lhe atrocities until nearly fuur weeks 
later. Ms Albrighi went before the 
UN Security Council in 4 private 
sesin om August 10 tu present spy 
photographs tuf suspected mass 
graves and to accuse the Serbs uf 
executing nıany Muslim refugues, 

Officials blamed the (lelay in pre 
senting intelligence evidence on Ue 
difficulties of sifting through a vast 
pile of reconnaissance photos lo incl 
carraborating evidence of atrocities. 
Since then, Ihe artminîislratiou has 
been hesitant to relense data about 
the additional mass graves because 
of fears that the Bosnian Serb au- 
thorilies might attempt to tamper 
with the sites to conceal the evi 
dence, officials said. But they said 
the US has supplled all relevant in. 
formation to tle International War 
Crimes Tribunal in The Hague. 

Other findings of the reconsirut- 
tion of events include: western 
governments felt unable to respond 
militarily, before the assault, to a 
Bosnian Serb buildup around 
Srebrenica because they feared for 
the safety of several hundred Dutch 
peacekeepers in the'‘enclave. Classi 
fied US diplomatic cables show that 
the Dutch defence minister, Joris 
Voorhoeve, repeatedly depicted the 
situation in the enclave as “hope- 
less" and opposed the use of Nato 
air power, despite requests by the 
Jocel Dutch commander for deter- 
rent strikes, ' 

US intelligence officials say they. 
have information indicating that reg- 
ular unîts of the Serb-dominated Yr 
goslav army crossed into Bosniq and 
werê İnvolved İn the assault on'Sre- 
brenica, together with Bosnian Serb 
forces that ostensibly are indepen- 
dent of Belgrade. This disclosure 
adds credtbility to earlier accounts 
frm some journalists and UN offi 
clal§ that Yugoslavih alded ita Bosn- 
lanı Serb alles in the military attack 
on Srebrenica,, although not neces- 
sarily in the atrocitiek that followed. . 

Republican congressional leaders |: 
have attacked the Clinton admin- 
istration’s ‘alrategy of negotiating 

"with 'Serbla's president ‘Slobodan: 
Milosevic on groundh that ‘Mr 
Milosevic’ nay be lihkéd to 'atroci- 
teg, — Tha Washington Past" ‘:" | 


Tuadjman fails 
to win free 
hand in vote 


Jullan Borger In Zagreb 


ROATIA'S ruling party easily 

won Sunday's ' parliamentary 
clections, according to prelintinary 
results announced on Monday, but 
fell short of the two-thirds majority 
it was seeking. It was also snubbecl! 
by voters in the capital, Zagreb, andl 
was (Iriven off the cily councll. 

Wilh about 77 per cent of the hat 
lots counted, the Croatian Demo- 
cratic Union {(HDZ7), led by President 
Franjo Tırcljman, had gained about 
44 per cet of the vote — ar unassail 
ble lend over a brunt opposition 
coalition, wlich has 19 per cent. 

The final result will prohably give 
tle HDZ a nıajority of parliament's 
127 seats, but it will almost certainly 
not win the 85 seals (lwe-thircls) 
necessary to change the constitu- 
tion, despite blanket coverage of its 
campaign on national television and 
last-minute changes in the election 
lawin the HDZ's favour. 

Mr Tudjman called the election 
early in the hope of capitalising on 
recent military victories against the 
country's Serb rebels. But his party 
was spurned in Zagreb, where two 
out of four constituencies were won 
by opposition parties — former com- 
munists, liberala andl peasants, 

The HDZ was also driven off the 
cily council, which wields influence 

over much of the country's industry. 
Slaven Lelica, a political analys!, said: 
“Zagreb county is as important as 
parliament. For Mr Tudjman and his 
party this is a huge disappointment." 

Observers from the Council of 

Europe declared the elections free 
and fair but expressed reservations 
about the HDZ bias in the state-run 
media and the new election law 
passed in September. 
@ Balkan leaders were due to hold 
peace talks in the US this week. The 
chief peace mediator, Richard Ho] 
brooke, warned that there was no 
guarantee the talks would succeed. 


Kt ص‎ 
Amour, of the Chama 


PHOTOGRAPH: ZORINNE DUFKA 


All the president's men . . . supporters of incumbent Zanzibar president Salmin 
Cha Mapinduzi movement, celebrate after he waa pronounced winner of the island’s firat multi-party 
poll for more than 30 yeara. But the opposition disputed the result 


Opposition cries foul in Tanzania poll 


not free and fair ... In order to avoid 
problems a provisional government 
should be formed under the chief 
justice, with all parties, to organise 
new elections.” 

But some constituencies contin- 
ued as if nothing had happened. 
Returning offlcers npened ballot 
boxes, held counts and released 
results overnight. Others held a sec- 
und day of voting after angry Tanza- 
nians besieged polling stations. 
Government and opposition moni- 
tors slept next to ballot boxes 
overnight lo protect thenı from tam- 
pering. 

International observers are now 
leaving. Many said privately that 
they were ıınwilling to endorse the 
legitimacy of the poll. 

But Mr Makame, who was criti- 
cised for failing to accept foreign a8- 
sistance in the election, thought the 
departure of foreign observers no 
great loss. "We shall miss their cont 
pany,” was his only conınent. 


commission, Judge Lewis Makame, 
admitted that many ballot papers 
had gone astray, that polling sta- 
tions had failed to open, and thai 
there was a popular suspicion of 
fraud, as there was when the ruling 
Chama Cha Mapincluzi won Zanz- 
ibar's election last week. That dis- 
puted result had prompled the 
threat of a popular boycott, whiclı 
was withdrawn at tlıe last ıninute. 

But Mr Makame failed 1o offer a 
convincing explanation for the prob- 
lems, Instead he appeared inter- 
ested in ensuring the electoral 
commission was nol blamed for fail 
ing to distribule balls. 

Oppusition parties dismissed Mr 
Makame's assertion that the worst 
problems were confined to Dar es 
Salaam and there was no need for a 
rerun uf thie vote elsewlıere. 


They wrote a joint letter to him 
saying: “The opposition strongly 
feels the elections up to this lime 
have been rigged and therefore are 


Chris McGreal In Dar es Salaam 


HE CREDIBILITY of Tanzania's 

presidential elections finally cok 
lapsed on Monday as the chaotic 
vote in Dar es Salaam was scrapped 
and a new poll called. 

But the opposition said the elec- 
tion was so riven with fruud that it 
should be anıullecl across the coun- 
try and a coalition formed, Inter- 
national observers sail it was 
unlikely they would endorse as free 
and fair Tanzania's first multi-party 
presidential and parliamentary elec- 
tion since independence, 

The national electoral commis- 
sion tried to rescue the poll on 
Monday by announcing a new vote 
next week in Dar es Salaam, home 
to about 10 per cent of Tanzania's 9 
million electors. It also ordered a 
second day of polling in the rest of 
the country for those who had not 
voted, 

The chairman of the electoral 


Row as Russia bars liberal party 


transfer to Mr Gaidar or to Boris 
Fyodorov, the leaders of the other 
liberal faction, nor to Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin's Our Home Is Ruasia. 
Yabloko voters would instead stay 
away fron the polls. ا‎ 
In a more predictable deciaiorl at 
the weekend, the comınission’ dis-, 
qualified the nalonalist movement 
headed by Mr Yeltsin's deadlest foe, 
the former vice-presidéênt, Aleksandr. 
Rutskoi, ا‎ 
‘Mr Ryabov sald Dërzhava 
(Strong State) had last 86 peaple: 
since it was submitted for approval, 
and so was collecting voters’ signa 
tures for people who were no Jonger, 
planning to run. 1 
The signatures hurdle is a formi- 
dable one. Each party has to submit 
200,000 signatures, gathered in at 
least 15 regions. The sigpalures of, 
each region must 'nût comprise’ 
more than 7 per cent of the total, '. 
Mr Rutskoi accused the cûramisr, 
slon of bias,’ iid of carrying ut “a 
political order” from thie gûvern-: 
ment. He şaid he would appjèal' in 
the supreme'cour, +  " 


The list coiitrûversy is certain, toi 
be ‘ised tê ëxtlude other parties —. 
‘especially communist aid agtarlan: 


parties, which siré expected "todo 
best. ال ت ل ا ا‎ 4 


Nikolai Ryabov, the commis- 
sion's chairman, told a Yabloko 
representative: “You think that if 
Yabloko has a faction in parliament 
and influence in the country you 
can violate the law. We do not 
think s0." The commission vated 
by 10 to three against Yabloko's 
registration. 

Behind the ruling lies the compli- 
cated procedural issue of gathering 
signatures for regionai party candi 
dates and the national lists. The 
problem is that most people believe 
that Mr Ryabov or his commission 
art influenced by the Kremlin, 
which appointed them. 

Mr Yavlinsky, who has scored 
highiy 1n. the opinion polls as a fur 
ture presidential candidate, was the 
author of one of the first economic 
réfûrm plans, Jater replaced by Mr, 
Gaidar's shock-therapy programme. 
He has been a stringent critic of Mr 
Yeltsin in þarllament, ' ع‎ 

. If the supreme court upholds the’ 
cémmissidn's decision, this would 
destroy oié ûf ihe most influential 
groups of liberal reformers. Of the 

' three democratic groups, Yabloko 
was ‘the mošt ‘likely 'té clear' the’ 
5 pef Cent hurdle deeded to be redo] 
nléed ãš parliamentary facton. ' ı 
`" The party vote' is" unlikely’ 'to' 


duce corrections in the future re- 
sults of the elections.” 

There was dismay across the po- 
litical spectrum at the exclusion of 
Yabloko, the last bastion of liberal 
moderation. 

“The Russian political arena would 
be poorer without such a popular 
leader as Yaviinsky," Mikhail Lap- 
shin, |eader of the Agratians, sald. 

. ` The prime minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, whose party, Our Home 
Is Russia, is closely tied to thé ad- 
ministration, sald the ban was “ill 
considered and harmful", 

Mr Gaidar sald: “The elections 
would be turned into a political 
farce, and we will not take part.” 

Yabloko's lawyers believe they 
have a strong case against the elec- 
'toral commission to take to tle 
Russian supreme court in the next 
'few days. ا‎ 

' The Russian central electoral 
cominlssiûn said that Mt Yavlihsky's 
party — Yabloko is an acronym of its’ 
three founders ~~ had violated elec 


` Hon rules by dropping candidates 


' from “its ‘election Jist. The party 
claimëd some regional catididates, 
i had" had hb time to gather’ the fe 
‘quire huınber of signatures, arid, 
: ağrêed to, erasë thelr names from! 
‘the national party list 


James Meek and 
David Hearst hm Moscow 


S PRESSURE grew on Russ- 
ian authorities this week to 
reverse the ban on the lib- 
eral Yabloko bloc from takitig part: 
İn December's parliamentary elec- 
tions, the movements leader, Grig- 
ory Yavtinsky, accused Boris 
Yeltsin's circle of taking advantage 
the president's illness to under- 
mine the democratic process. 
Supreme colirt may yet over- 
turn the ban, wlıiich was made on an 
arcane technicality, and Yegor 
Gaidar, the former prime minister, 
On Monday confirmed that his 
beral rightofcentre party, Rus- 
sia's Choice, would pull out of the 
Clectlons if Yabloko were ‘not 
registered, بت‎ 
But Mr Yavlinsky, who did not 
nanie those he accused, said his 
Criticisms extended to presidential 
tlections in Jine, wlıere he 1s 
xpected to be among the flve front-. 
Tunners, E 1 
Remarking’ on Sunday's refubal; 
by thé central electoral ¢omımlssion' 
lo register Yabloko, Mr Yavlinsky’ 
sald! “Calculating on Bûris-Yeltsin’s' 
illness, the bureaucratic élite of his 
Inner circle ire preparing fo intro- 
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Briefly 


R DHALIWAL, Ihe eye surgeon 
D%# "sadly" left e ù 
practise in the USA (W; 

Post, October 15) says he nıoved ot 
of concern for his patients. He gly 
left a nation thal is struggling, but de. 
termined, (o maintain a system of 
health care for all citizens, to work in 
a nation that seems just as dele 
mined never lo permit universal 
medicare, 

Since the doctor is so caring, 
perhaps he provides his services 
free to those Americans nol 
fortunate enough to have heslth 
coverage, If he dues not, maybe he 
should get lıis own eyes checked. 
He appears to be suffering from 
myopia. 

Saudra Beardsall, 
Cardijf, Ontarin, Canada 


T' WAS a shame tu learn that a UN 
cinference on conlrolling 
inhumane weapuns had failed to 
agree on tiglMer controls over 
landmines (October 22), 1 hone they 
will be successfirl in future. They 
migll like lo add guns, hand 
grenacles, machetes and slicks lo 
the agenda. 
Howard Mulvey, 
Kagushima, Japan 


OW sacl thit the ninnlies equi ° 

alent of Marlin Luther Kings 
nureh on Washington was lel hy a 
fundamentalist bigot and specifi 
sally xeluded wonwn 

The allack on welfare in America 

his targeted (he hliek mulher, nul 
father, Ant it wis werine who sif 
fetl from iı rollbetek of affirmative 
sclion on the ınarelı — (hey had 
slay al homie antl look after the kids. 
John Medhust. 
London 


COW is it ihal we can Jocate lhe 

Titanic, put men on the moon 
ancl invent Lhe nuclear missile, buf 
wuinen stl can't gef safe axl reli 
able contraception (“Blood clot alerl 
on brands of ill", October 24)? 
Anna Steinita, 
Lnndon 


OW encouraging to see the 
French president, Jacques 
Chir making Ihe effurl lo beê 
inerviewed by Larry King in Eng 
lish during the recent UN 
lors. 

How embarrassing then that ouf 
very own Prime Minister wag ie 
pable of using the languag 
properly while trying to congrat 
late the UN interpreters who “inler 
pretaledl" speeches into 
languages. 

If English politicians are too lay 
to learn their own İianguage POF 
erly, اا‎ hope is there to encour 
age them to learn to use 
languages in this international age? 
Karen Dartiguelongue, 

St Cyr sur Loire, France 
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Natural roots 
of anarchy 


ONATHAN STEELE (The war 

that Spain tried to forget", Ovto- 
ber 15) provides a wholly new per- 
spective on Spain's recenl liistory. I 
was stopped cold by Mr Steele's ob- 
servation: “It is a quirk of European 
history that anarchy put down ils 
cleepest roots in one of the conli- 
nents least industrial countries." 

That is no quirk, but rather a nal- 
ural outgrowth of whal he describecl 
earlier in the article: “This was the 
period (1936) when grassrools 
resentment of the feudal inatitutions 
of Spanish sociely, the army, the 
church and the big landowners, was 
bursting uncontrollably to the 
surface." 

The two other regions of Europe 
wlıere anarchy took root in this cern- 
tury were southern Italy and eastern 
Europe (principally Isarist Russia) 
for the very same reasons giveıı in 
the above quotation. 

Thase countries which experi 
enced honıe-grown, comniunisl rev- 
olutions in this century (much to 
the surprise of Marxists every- 
where) — Russia, China and Cuba 
— also fit this description. 

The popularity of socialism in 
newly independent Third World 
countries of the postwar era, 
similarly may be understood as 4 
considered rejection of the uption of 
evolving their own (liberal) deno- 
cratic institutions, whiclı in the West 
took about 300 years. They (lil nul, 
they believed, have (he time. 

Anarchists, communisls ancl 
Third World socialisls share the 
vicw that their sin 5  mlosl 
needecl a “Great Leap Forward". 
Donald P Hannon, 

Bella Vista, Argentina 


Environment 
under threat 


APLY, xot all Australians "re- 

spect tle environmen antl 
bunmauı values” (“Australians take lo 
I'renclrbashing”, October 15), ‘Fliis 
yvar, for example, the Stale Ciovern- 
ment of Victoria hus built a orınuln 
One motor racing track in he rniclddle 
of an inner Melbourne publi park, 
desiroying in the process more lian 
800 malure trees and installing u 
massive pit building in tle cenlre of 
that park. 

A communily group, Save Albert 
Park, has sufferedl 380 arresis unl 
held five rallies attracting crowds of 
5,000-15,000 people in an attempt to 
stop this act of environmental 
vandalism. 

To its shame the Australian press 
has made no more than limited criti- 
cisms of aspects of thin venture. To 
my knowledge no other city has in 
recent years allowed such misuse of 
public parkland. All OECD coun- 
trles keep such environmentally uu- 
friendly events well away from 
urban populations. 

The performances of the Victo- 
rian government and local press 
compares poorly with those of New 
York who rejècted a similar proposal 
to use Flushing Meadow-Corona 
Park for the New York Formula One 
Grand Prixin the mid-1980s. 

Currently two other inner city Mel- 
bourne parks are under threat. Aus- 
traliaııs tend to be complacent about 
their urban environment and lave 
failed to develop tough controls to 
preserve urban parkland from 
greedy governments and developers. 
David Littlewood, 
Albert Park, Victoria; Australia 


is the only animal whose physical at- 
tributes and patterns of beltavioıtr 
have no genetic basis? “No,” they 
would reply, “what we are saying is 
that in hunıans (they would not say 
‘Manı) the relevant genes (whatever 
they might be) are distributed more 
ar less equally through different 
ethnic groups and, therefore, can 
have no part in ethnic differences in 
behaviour or achievement.” 

Does the fact that ethnic north- 
ern Europeans are more susceptible 
fo sunburn and skin cancer than 
ethnic Africans affect behaviour in 
any way? Is it racist to acknowledge 
that Pacific Islanders are generally 
bigger than Southeast Asians and, 
therefore, probably lit heavier 
weights? Is it racist to say (hat a 
high proportion of Southeast Asians 
cannot tolerate alcohol because 
they lack an alcohol dehydrogenase 
— or to recognise thal, because of 
innate peculiarities in the control of 
their energy metabolism, Australian 
Aborigines, American Indians and 
some Pacific Islanders are highly 
susceptible to diabetes when ex- 
posed to western diets? 

‘The clisturbing thing in the letters 
is not so much a blinkered and dis- 
torted view of biology, but rather 
the accusations of something re- 
markably like heresy implicit in the 
attacks of Bannister. Those attacks 
have the smell of fundamenlalism. 
They are likely to provoke from 
some sections of the population an 
equally fundamentalist backlash, It 
is unlikely to be a coincidence that 
the USA, birthplace of political cor- 
rectness, is spawning sone very 
nasty reactionary private militias, 
AD Brown, 

Tuross Headl, NSW, Attstralia 


Redressing 
past wrongs 


SŠ AN expatriate New Zealander 

I'm very troubled 10 read about 
the burning of the Maori Cathedrıl 
in Otaki (October 15). 

However, I'm alsa clisturbed ancl 
angered by Andrew Higgins's re- 
porting. Could il be the Guardian is 
ınore interested in the sensational- 
ism of bad news than in the fuller 
ruth? In this case, the context is abt 
simply the old story of hypocrisy, inn- 
jugtice, and rage in (he wake of colo- 
nialism. The fact is that in the last 
two decades New Zealand lıas beer 
involved in an unparalleled effort to 
redress tlle wrongs of its colonial 
past. Inevitably there are white 
racists wlıo think it's all too much 
and Maori radicals who think it's too 
little and too late. But although this 
gigantic task is far from fulfilled, 
there have already been profound 
and irreversible changes for the bet 
terin New Zealand society. 

Among them, in contrast to Hig- 
gins's description of language as a 
“battleground”, is the re-emergence 
of the Maori language. After being 
all but lost, it is now widely taught iı 
schools and universities, to thou- 
sands of pakehas (whites) as well as 
to Maori. Every major official build- 
ing and institution has a Maori 
name. Many public gatherings now 
follow the patterns of Maorl tribal 
ıneetings, Words, phrases, and con- 
cepts from Maori language and cul- 
ture are part of everyday discourse 
in a way that would have been 
uuimaginable 25 years ago. Its still 
mot enough, but İt's pretty reınark- 
able. Try transposing such changes 
to other post-colonial countries such 
as the US or France, and you'll see 
what] mean. و ا‎ 
Jo Salas, 

New Paltz, New York, USA 


THE EDITOR 


2 LETTERS TO 


Paying lip service to 
the American way 


tional business variety, lt can and 
ought to grow out of the shared lin- 
guistic experience of native English 
speakers worldwide. Most of my 
British, North American and 
Antipodean colleagues will agree that 
we all speak essentially the same lan- 
guage, and with equal success, 

Eric Mace-Tessler, 

Head of English, International 

School of Ditisseldorf, Germany 


Blinkered views 
of biology 


O0 POOR old Sir Roger Bannis- 

ler is a racist (October 1) be- 
cause he wondered if there is a 
physiological/anatomical basis to 
the success of black athletes in gen- 
eral and sprinters in particular. 

According to Tinı Raclford's re- 
port (September 24), Bannister did 
no more than that — wonder about 
a biological explanation of a biologi 
cal phenomenon. He did not at- 
tempt to explain the phenomenon 
genetically but he did include genet- 
ics among the possibilities. 

Merely because he has dared to 
ask soıme reasoııable questions he 
is accused of explaining sporting 
success "solely ~~ or even primarily 
— by genetic factors”, he is crili- 
cised for being a nıember of “a rela- 
tively leisured social élite" with 
“time for training during student 
Tife"—and so on. 

What are tlıese people trying to 
say? Are they trying to say that ge- 
netic factors can have no part in 
physical perforınance? [f that is so, 
why is It that greyhounds, for exam- 
ple, can cousistenlly run fnster than 
corgis? Or are they saying that Man 


FIND remarkable Natasha 

Waller's assertion (“Tongue tied 
to an English oral tradition", October 
22) that "Americans tend to speak 
with much more fluency and control 
thar the British", British speakers 
may lack the flamboyant style of cer- 
tain orators, but it is a famboyance 
made conspicuous.by the absence of 
any distracting subslance, 

The best American speakers, like 
their Brilish counterparts, eschew 
the “seductive parodies of infamy" 
praised by Ms Walter. Nor is partici- 
pation in the “chattering How" a 
habit we ought to be encouraging in 
our students. Flow is one quality 
that I have observed in the speech 
of all student groups, regardless of 
lıeir national origins. My (Ameri- 
can) English professor at ııniversily 
liad a scatological term for such un- 
controlled bul insubstantial linguis- 
tic eınissions. 

My Impression, after years of in- 
ternational sclıoo! teaching and oral 
examining lor the International 
Baccalaureate is that, on the whole, 
British students may be better pre- 
pared and nore able to engage in 
both formal oral presentation and 
informal discussion than American 
students. Of course, the best slit 
dents from both countries are 
equally good, the worst equally bad. 

The need for A standardised 
English becanıes more profound as 
English becomes more international. 
The American administrator witose 
memos to fluent but non-native Eng- 
\ish-speaking employees are incon- 
prehensible because they are ridclled 
with colourînl American colloqut 
alisms is hardly contributing to the vi- 
tally of the Janguage. At the sane 
time, standardised English should not 
become synonymous with tlie 
stripped down, 2,500-worcl interna- 
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ofthe National Party. “There's a 
touch of sleaze associated with 
this latest effort by the ALP 
[Australian Labor PartyT". 

The Democrats, who are pow- 


Saro-Wiwa awaits verdict 


Cindy Shiner In Lagos 


Baku said a spark fronı a high volt- 
age cable was Ihe moxt likely cats’ 
uf the fire. Presidenl Aliyev sue 
gesterl a lechnical fault hil cause it. 

Survivors gave harrowing ac- 


voy was ambushed in the sepa- 
ratiat region of Chechenia, 
according to Russian television, 


Batkıur's underzrouutcl is one of 
older foruwr Soviet railways bi 
small ıelwork of 18 slations #ë 
opel in 1907, but here has bet? 
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Africa's fractious white rigtit ij ۳ 


the few who bother to vote İn this 
month's parliamentary elections will 
be joining an empty ritual. 

Liberalisation by Algeria's nill 
tary-backed regime after the food 
riots of 1988 was sudclen and almost 
total. So was 1he retreat [rom it 
when, İn 1992, it annulled parliamen- 
tary elections the Islamic Salvation 
Front was polsed to win. Most af 
thentic political forces are boycotling 
this month's presidential electlons, 
which they see as trying to confer le- 
gitimacy on anı illegitimate order. 

Arab intellectuals constantly be- 
moan lhe scandalous fact that there 
is not a single healthy, maderr 
democracy from the Atlantic lo the 
Gulf, and that things are getling 
worse. They aclduce many reasons, 
from the indigenous iribaliam of 
Arab soclely to the West's support 
of any reglme that is ready to do 
business with I[sracl. 

Though certainly not the only 
cause of the Arab condition, lerael 
and the “peace process” embody ils 
most painful irony. For not just 
Lebanon is “jolning the gang" — 
Palestine is too. 

No sooner did "President" Arafat 
go "home" than he began to build a 
“stale" thal, with its proliferating in- 
telligence services, arbitrary arresls, 
trials and torture, will resemble notlr 
ing 90 much as another Arab aulo- 
cracy. And, like most vf thent, il is 
clestined ta be sanctiflecl by lections 
whicl he will seek Iu win by means 
al least as uclemocrativ as thome’ ul it 


Mubarak, if not yet a Sacldan1. 
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of oppressive, morally bankrupt 
regimes, the Arab worlcl — for all the 
disaffection within its component 
states — must rank as the stablest of 
regions. King Hussein of Jordan, at 
54, is the world's longest-serving 
ruler. Colonel Gadafy of Libya 1s the 
secondlongest ruling Arab leader, 
with an astonishing 26-year rule, as 
weird as it has been absolute. 

Presidents Assad, Saddam and 
Mubarak personify and perpetuate 
even older once “revolutionary” sys- 
tems, while a King Fahd or King 
Hassan, not to ınentioıt a string of 
pefly potentates in the oil-rich Gulf 
sheikhdonts, uphold an authoritar- 
ian monarchisnt. 

Yet ımost pay lip service to the peo’ 
ple's right to remove them. Even 
Saddam, most brutal, hated and cala- 
strophic of Arab rulers, docs that. 
Shaken by defecllons al the top, he 
has just staged his referendunı — 
and he ig hinting at further liberalisa- 
tion. That is as nprobable as the ref: 
erendum was preposterous. 

Two regimes -— having liber- 
alised under pressures that eventu- 
ally took a violent, Islamist form — 
are instituting further repression 
even as they go through the mo- 
tions of popular consultation. 

The Egypt of Sadat and Mubarak 
liberalised very slowly. Mubarak's re 
treat fron tlıis liberalisation has like- 
wise been slow. But, with new press 
and union laws, rejection of electoral 
reform and growing persecution of 
the non-violent Muslim Brotherhaud 
opposition, il is enough to ensure thant 
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COMMENT 
David Hirst 


EBANON'S parliament over 
whelmingly approved a constitu 
tional amendment last ınonth 
enabling President Elias Hrawi to ex- 
tend lis six-year term by three years. 
A survey had earlier shawn that 
most Lebanese opposed the exten- 
sion, and most deputies had de- 
plored changing the constitution for 
the sole purpose. of keeping the in- 
cumbent in power. 

Before the civil war, such tamper- 
ings would have provoked natlonal 
crisis, for many Lebanese saw the 
slightest alteration of thelr political 
system, with its intricate inter-coın- 
muna power-sharing arrangements, 
as a threat to the whole. Only after 
15 years of bloodshed did the Ma- 
ronite Christians accept nıocliflca- 
tions that reduced their doninance. 

lt was a nad from Syria's Presl- 
dent Hafez Assad, pre-enıinent in 
Lebanon since the end of the war, 
which caused the deputies to 
change thelr minds. But the Ma- 
ronite Patriarch said the vote meant 
Lebanon's democracy — long hailed 
as the only one in the region — was 
on its deathbed. The Middle East 
was once seeri as the world's most tur- 
bulent region. But with the end of the 
cold war, and great atlvances lowards 
Arab-Israeli peace, the door seemed 
open for Arab peoples to take power 
for themselves. They didn'l. 
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New Chernobyl feared | Pemocracy remains an Arab dream 


as old reactors restart 


230 440-megawatt type designed in 
the 1960s and built in thle 1970s — 
has long been criticised in the West 
as unsafe. Besides Armenia's, there 
are 10 such reactors —~ none pro- 
tected by the contalnment shells 
standard in the West — operating In 
post-Soviet Europe: four İn Bulgaria, 
{wo in Slovakia and four in Russia. 
There are also another 15 Cher- 
nobyl-iype RBMK reactors in use 
across ihc region. 

Last summer a US energy depart- 
ment study on lhe VVER-230 reac- 
tors found they posed “significant 
safety risks . .. As a class these reac- 
tors continue to experience serious 
incidents, raiging the spectre of an- 
other accident”. 

The Armenian plant is 35 mlles 
from Yerevan, the capital, where 2 
million people live and, according to 
Mr Avakian, 12 miles from an earth- 
quake zone. The stallion was being 
restarted despite a failure, due to lack 
of funds, "to implement everything 
that was planned in the safety areas". 

Last nıonth a Russian state com- 
mission finally signed the document 
allowing the Armeniaı reactor to 
restart. Armen Abagyan, director of 
the Scienlific Research Institute for 
the Nuclear Power of Russia, said: 
“The Arınenianı people can be calm, 
as everything is done to provide se- 
curity of the work of the Arınenian 
nuclear station.” 

Georgi Kaurov, chief of the infor- 
mation directorate of Ministry of 
Atloniic Energy in Moscow, said: 
“Arınenia is a seismic zone, but so is 
Japan. Despite this they have 50 nu- 
clear reactor units. What is really 
important . . . is what kind of geolog- 
ical platform lies under the station.” 


HE STATION was (lesigned 
to survive a shock of eight to 
nine points on the Richter 

scale, Mr Kaurov said: “It was work- 

ing during the Deceınber 1988 

earthquake and no Jaınage was (le- 

tected. The IAEA gave Its report on 
this station and it was positive." 
Experts agree thal Armenla and 

Bulgaria are suffering energy crises 
so greal as to make it difficult for 
theın to keep the reactors closed. Ar- 
menia, enıbrolled in a long feud with 
its oil-rich neighbour Azêrbaljan, has 
been blockaded and has difficulty 
importing oil, gas or coal, Last year 
the Kozloduy station provided ak 
most half Bulgaria's electricity. 

` Western promises were made in 

the heady days after the collapse of 

communism of a massive infuslon of 
money and know-how to enhance 
safety at the suspect power stalons 


-İn the former countries of the Soviet 


bloc. But they have ‘failed to 
materialise. 

` At the Miunich sümmit in July 1992 
of the Group of Seven leading indus- 
trial powers, the United States talked 
of a $20 billion programmê to salvage 
the East's nuclear power stations and 
shut down those beyond redemption. 


lan Traynor hm Bonn and 
David Hearst In Moscow 


RMENIA has started operat 
/ ۱ ing an old and highly suspect 
nuclear reactor in an earth- 
quake zone, ralsing fears of a Cher- 
ınobykiype disaster. The country, 
which is serlously short of energy, 
has admitted not carrying out all 
necessary safety measures at the re- 
actor becaııse of lack of funcls:”  . 

The decision to restart the Met 
samor plant, more than slx: years 
after it was motlıballed for safety rea- 
sons, was crilicised Jast week by the 
International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA) in Vienna, by Germany and 
by western nuclear experts. 

But the Armenians, facing the bit- 
ter Caucasiart winter, appear deter- 
mined to restart the old pressurised 
water reactor, of a Soviet design de- 
scribed by the US as dangerous 
enough to cause an accident “akin 
to Chernobyl". 

Bulgaria has also just recommis- 
sioned a similar reactor at Kozloduy, 
bringing strong criticiem from Ger- 
many, France and the European 
Unlon. Under the terms of an EU 
aid agreement, the Bulgarians had 
promised to keep the reactor closed 
down. Then, last munth, the suspect 
reactor was brought into operation 
to offset the risk of large-scale 
power cuts this winter. 

Arkady Avakian, Armenla's en- 
ergy minister, told the [AEA last 
week: “1 anı pleased to inform you 
that despite the difficulties . . . the 
operations for the restart of reactor 
unit number two have been practi- 
cally completed.” 

Hans Meyer, anı IAEA spokes 
man, said: “The position of . . . 
every expert İn the nuclear field to 
the Armenian plan is: don't do it." 
The reactor in Armeula “lıas barely 
been serviced in any big way for the 
past six years", Mr Meyer said. “If 
you let a reactor like that lie (lor- 
mant for six years, how can you just 
restart it?" 

Siegfriecl Breyer, a Gernıan envi- 
ronment minislry official, sald: 
“Metsamor is in (he midclle of an 
earthquake zone , . . western safety 
experts say it's not fit for’ an earth- 
quake zone and Ihere's no way it 
tan be made safe." 

The Metsamor plant was closed, 
down in February 1989, three 
months after the Armenian earth 
quake that killed 25,000 people. The 
station was unaffected by the 
tremors, but fears of a catastrophe 
soared, 

Even outside an earthquake 
Zone, the reactor type — the VVER- 


' | The'Gerımanê mènlloıied $9 billion. 
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‘between 600 and '700 mjilion #cirs, 
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TURKEY‏ , 


internationally engaged cliplouary 
Ihıl weeks to be reasonable anid r 
sponsible while puruing ils 
grudler vision wf a freetradi 
workl in which the US canı continue 
1o dominale the global econony. 
But then Clinton, as we have seen 
so oflen in his flexible approach lo 
domestic mallers, has a backbone 
as s{rONg as an overripe banana. 

Congress now seeks 1o impose 
isolationist diplomacy that occaslor 
ally lashes out wilh venont when £ 
vested interest or’ a prickly pride Or 
a polent constituent ia involved. 
Mast of the scrapes in whiclı US for 
eign policy is now involve have 
been imposed on tlie White House 
by Congress. The row wilh China 
began when Congress pansed 4 15 
olulion demanding Ihat the pres 
(lent of Thiwan be given n visa 
altend lıîs college reunion in upstslê 
New Yark. Gingrich made matters 
far worse when he su 
that recognilion of Taiwan's inde 
pendence nılght be a good idea. 

The further bullying of Cub 8 
also being pressed on Clinton ÖY 
Congress, The odious Serato! Jess 
Helms, chalrman of the Senate 0F 
elgn relations committee, İS 10¥ 
holding up the appointment ûf a 1¥ 
US ambassador lo Beljinig unt ê 
State Department caves in to his de® 
mands for more cuts, arid for e 
any US support for the Internatio 
Labour Organisation, a UN a£f 

The nightmarish prospect of ê 


then not belng permitted to el 


eign policy. Gingrich's nine 


diplomacy helps to explain why Û 
tro got thè ovatlon’ he did, 


Ugly American” is echoing thro. 
the UN corridors once mote.” 


demned is currently allowing the 
People's Republic to enjoy iı $3 bil- 
lion-a-year trade surplus with lhe 
US, Castro gets invite on lu US TV 
to make his case. And the US has 
every right to trumpet the ex- 
portable merits of ils democracy 
and its regard for indliviclual human 
rights, even though the 1.5 million 
people now in ils prisons suggest 
thal the concept of gulag miıy nul be 
peculiar to totalitarian regimes. 

Onc reason why the UN (lelega- 
tions like to thumb (heir nuses ad 
the US is that they can, on the 
whole, get nway witlı it. The US will 
put up with a lot, even permilling 
dependenl allies like (he Saudis lo 
decline the deployment of US 
Loops anl warplanes, und then 
courting the Saudi monarchy 1u sell 
some $6 billion wor'th of Bocing iir- 
liners. it prefers to bribe, rather 
than bully a country like Nurth 
Koren to halt its nuclear weapons 
programme, ‘and in the interest of a 
wider Middle Eastern peace, it even 
treats Syria's ‘deeply unpleasant 
regime with courteous honour. 


DMITTEDLY, Libya's Colonel 
Muammar Gadafy survived a 

US attempt to assassinate 
him through bombing. But he re- 
mains in power, as does Saddam 
Hussein, One of the most interest- 
Ing developments of the past week 
was something that emerged from 
the office of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Newt 
Gingrich,'who is trying to force an 
extra $18 million on ‘the CIA for 
covert operations against Iran. The 
maney was not requested by the 
CIA nor by the Clinton admin- 
istration, but Gingrich thinks that 
destabilisation anıd regime-toppling 
is a useful way to invest the tax- 
payer's money. 

This, in itself, may offer the be- 
ginning of an explanation for the re- 
vival of the UN's suspicion of the 
Ugly American. There is no longer a 
single .UŞ foreigû policy, but two. 
Clintor's aûminjstratlon continues 
to operate a broadly traditional and 


planation, that the richest and 
strongest kid on the block will 
always evoke nıixed feelings from 
others. And tlıe US remains a con- 
stant presence inthe lives of most 
other countries in an extraordinary 
way, This is not simply a matter of 
the overseas military bases, the Pen- 
tagon's far-flung empire on which 
the sun never dares to set. İl is also 
the global cultural dominance of ıe 
US through Levi jeans and Coca- 
Cola, and now through Windows 95 
through the omnipresent dollar and 
the global reach of US-based 
transnational corporations. 

There are intriguing signs of a 
similar resentment building towards 
the Japanese in that new Greater 
East Asian Co-Prasperity Sphere 
that the strong yen has been build 
ing. There remains considerable re- 
sentment of the Germans in Europe. 
and of the French in Africa. The cur- 
rent campaigns for a republic in Auڱ-‎ 
tralia and for Quebec sovereignty in 
Canada suggest that the old highe 
handed ways of Britain ‘are neither 
entirely forgotten nor forgiven. 

But the US did not always inspire 
such sullen acquiescence to its 
power. In comparative terms the US 
may have been richer and more 
powerful at the beginning of the 
1960s, when John Kennedy was an 
extraordinarily popular figure, and 
the US provoked far less hostility, 
Perhaps it all began witb what 
Senator William Fulbright called 
“the arrogance of power’ : over 
Vietnam. Perhaps it was the way the 
assassinations of John and Robert 
Kennedy, and of Martin Luther 
King, and the urban riots and the 
muchtelevised evidence of racism 
and endemic crime served to 
discredit what much of the world 
thought it understood of US civil 
Isation. 

.„ The irony here is.that the US ex- 
erciseg jis sway with a far lighter 
hand than any-ather imperial power 
in history; from ancient Rome to the 
British Empire to the Soviet Union 
and even modern China. That unfair 
economic system that Jlang con- 
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subscription as well as for its share 
of the bills for peacekeeping. They 
were niissiona for which {he US had 
voted, from its privileged perch in 
the Security Council. Even the 
French and British made a few 
pointed remarks about these debts, 

But this does not get to the lıeart 
of the maiter. The surprise is that 
this resentment survives beyond 
the cold war, when the supérpowers 
routinely ued the UN as an arena 
for their wider struggles. In the 
1970s and early 1980s, the US stood 
up for its ally, Israel, in a UN wliere 
Arab oil wealth reinforced the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s partiality for the 
Palestinian cause. Israel is no 
longer a pariah at the UN, but a 
member in excellent standing with 
valuable diplomatic connections 
with Egypt, Jordan and other Arab 
countries. And yet the US remains 
roundly and uniquely disliked. 

Most big countries behave badly 
on occasion, and most powerful UN 
members have abused the organisa- 
tion. The US is not alone in the way it 
has used the UN as a moral fig leaf 
for ils policies in the Gulf war, and 
then tossed tle institution aside like a 
soiled handkerchief when it no 
longer meets its needs, as it has done 
in Bosnia. The Soviet Union used to 
do nıuch the same, stalking out of the 
UN when the General Assembly 
would not recognise Red China, and 
then turning to the UN to condemn 
the "inperialist" British, French and 
Israeli attacks on Egypt in 1956, even 
while refusing to let the UN express 
its outrage at the simultaneous Soviet 
crushing of the Hungarian uprising. 

Jacques Chirac was breathtak- 
ingly cool to use the UN podium to 
hail the coming era of no inore nu- 
clear tests less than a week before 
the French military slaged the third 
round of subterranean explosions at 
Mururoa, thal hunk of irradiated 
rock in the South Pacific, 


HINA these days exercises 
a similar lıypocrisy, main- 

taining its wretched occupa- 
tion of Tibet and insisting that this, 
like ite human rights policies, is an 
internal matter over which the UN 
has nO Shy. 

“Certain big powers, often under 
the cover of ‘freedom’ and ‘democ- 
racy' and ‘human rights’, set out to 
encroach upon the sovereignty of 
other countries, interfere in their in- 
ternal affairs and undermine their 
national unity and ethnic harmony. 
This has become the principle 
cause of intranquility in the world 
today,” ran the speech of President 
Jiang Zemin of China. But it was an- 
other argument in his speech which 
aay have came closest to analysing 
the roots ofthe US's unpopularity. 

“To deliberately ° ignore the 
colourful and diverse reality of the 
world and to practise such hege- 
monic acts as imposing one’s own 
social system, mode of development 
and values upon others and wilfully 
thregtening them with isolation and 
sanctions can only begin by harm- 
ing others, and end by hurting who- 
ever does this, To base one's own 
prosperity on the continued poverty 
and backwardness of others under 
the unjust and Irrational interna- 
tional economic order is unpopular, 
and to attempt.to mionopalise world 
affairs and dominate the destiny of 
other natlons will get nowhere.” 

‘The resentment of the, US may 
have a simple psychological ex- 


The Us this wee 
Martin Walker 


of the massive international 

jamboree that marked the 
50th anniversary of the United Na- 
tions was the extraordinary degree 
of resentment that the delegates of 
most countries now feel for the 
United States. The clearest display 
was the speech by Cuba's Fidel Cas- 
tro, who was cheered to the echo in 
the longest and most fervent Ova- 
tion of the three days, even though 
he did not attnck the US by naıne, 

Casiro, who took off his famous 
green fatigues and donned 4 suit 
and tie for the occasion, attacked 
the broad principle of trade embar- 
goes and sanctions, of the kind now 
being applied to Iraq by the UN as a 
whole, and long imposed by the US 
on Cuba. The US is trying to bully 
other nalions to observe the em- 
bargo on Cuba by holding hostage 
the business their companies do in 
the US. The problem with sanctions 
ig that they bite hardest not on rul- 

ing lites, who can usually smuggle 
their way past (hem, but on ordi- 
nary people. Sanctions may lrans- 
late into political pressure in a 
democracy, but Iraq and Cuba are 
not democracies, 

In his other appearances and in 
US television interviews, Castro Was 
far more outspoken about the US 
and the embargo. The most telling 
poinıt he made was that "The US cre- 
ated me in heroic mould. The US 
made nic into the little David who 
refuses to bend and goes up against 
the US Goliath”, 

That was the theme that won 
Castro his applause in the Abyssin- 
ian Baptist Church in Harlem, just 
off Malcolm X Boulevard, named 
after another figure who played 
David to the US Goliath, but lasted 
far less long than Castro has, 

It was a strikingly childish perfor- 
mance, rather Hike a school assem- 
bly getting back at the headmaster 
by cheering the bad bay. But there 
was a great deal of childishness on 
display, not least by the US hosts. 
Castro was pointedly not invited to 
President Clinton’s grand dinner for 
all the other delegation heads. New 
York's mayor, Rudi Giuliani, outdid 
his president by refusing to invite 
Castro or the PLO chairman Yasser 
Arafat to his welcoming banquet, 
and then asking Arafat to leave a 
commemorative UN concert, 

This arrogant and unworthy be- 
„haviour does not wholly explain the 
‘widespread antagoniam towards the 
US, If there is one overwhelming 
explanation, at lezet in the public re- 
‘marks of the various’ delegatlons, it 
is outrage that the world's richest 
country remains some $1.4 billion 
in arrears to the UN, for İts annual 
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Tory MPs told how to answer 
awkward questions on racism 


off their means of financlal support? 
A: All asylum applications will be 

treated seriously by the Home Of 

fice. Those who wish to appeal 


. against a refusal of refugee status 


may still do 8o, either from within 
the UK or from abroad. How they 
choose to finance themselves dur- 


ing that appeal is a matter for the in- j: 


dividuale themselves, not for the UK 
taxpayer. 

Q: What about the genuine peo- 
ple who are stranded here by 
changes in their home country? 

A: The Government recognises 
that there will, on occasions, be 
significant events that occur in 
someone's home country which 
prevent thelr returrı alter they en- 
tered tlie United Kingdom for bona 
fide purposes. The Home Secretary 
will advise the Benefits Agency 
should such an upheaval take place. 

Q: Will there be a repatriation 
fund to help these people get home? 

A: No. Economic migrants have 
enough maney to get here. Having 
falled to get around the immigration 
laws it would be wrong to hand out 
even more laxpayers’ maney (o give 
them a free trip home again. 

Q: This package is a licence for 
racism among public officials? 

A: No. People from abroad, 
whether asylum seekers or other 
visitors, are already identifier in 
Claims to income support and hous- 
ing benefit. This package simply ex- 
tends the need for identification. 


. £7.50 


£63: 


GW2Z4 Scottish Hamper 

113g Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, 250g 
Mull of Kintyre Mature Cheddar Cheese, 200g 
Scottish Oat Fingers, 200g Milk Chocolate 
Shortbread, 227g Arran Strawberry & Rosehip 
Preserve, 227g Arran Mandarin Marmalade with 
Colntreau and a 400g Walkers Scottish Fruit 
Packed In a palm leat basket £29.60 


GW2S Yuletide Fare 
454g Beaverlac Royal Iced Greetings Cake, 
200g Beaverlac Plum Pudding, 454g Derwent 
Cooked Ham, 199g Derwent Turkey Roll, 21 38 
Sockeye Red Salmon, 198g Epicure Skipjack 
Tuna, 8Og Jensens Liver Pate, 425g Baxters 
Cream of Leek Soup, 397g Epicure Garden 
Peas, 400g Epicure Baby New Potatoes, 410g 
Hartlays Mincemeat, 410g Epicure Peach 
Slices, 340g: Hartieys Blaçk:Cherry Jam, 454g 
„Prange & amon a 
Dundeê ; Gloucester GÇheese,. cCVities Savoury 
ی ی‎ CE Beeree Cheese Biscuits, 200g Eplcure Roasted 
Peanuts, 150g Shortbread Pêtlcoat Talls, 100g 
Cadburys Roses Ghocalstes and 200g Plaster 
Exquisite Chocolates. 


: GW26 ' Christmas GIft Box 
A delicious selection of Christmas tare with 
wine, cheese and handmade chocolatss. 


Abottle Chateau Haut Pougnan Bordeaux 1991, 
a bottla Muscadet de Sere et Maine, 200g Fine. 
ı Stilton In a Ceramic Jar, a 200g Whole Double 

. Gloucester Cheese, 125g Pate Malson with 

,„ Cognac, 300g Scottish Oatcekes, 450g Coles 
:Tradftional Christmas Pudcing, 190g Brandy 
ıiitêr,. 340k Sevile Marmalade, 113g Creole 
‘Blend Coffee; 110g Dormeans Mixed Nuts, 200g 
 Patersons Mk Chocolate Shortbread; 400g 

`. Walkers Luxury Duridee Cake, 110g Marzipan ` 
Frutts İn a willow tray and 200g Handmade .. 
`Fiesh Cream Truffle Chocoletes.’ 


!Woreê,, WR1O 2LR 


HE Conservative Central Office 


confidential brieflng note for . 


Tory MPs, which detalls the ex- 
pected package of immigration con- 
trols, assumes İt will be attacked as 
racist andl for breaching the United 
Nations Convention on Refugees, 
writes Alan Travis. 

The briefing attempts to “tutor” 
MPs in haw (o answer the accuUsa- 
tlons in a simple question and an- 
awer guide which also detalls the 
changes. 

It not only covers the new “white 
list" of “safe" countries from which 
asylum applicalions will not be ac- 
cepted but also social security bene- 
fits cuts and the new public sector 
immigration checks to be carried out 
by headteachers, hospital attmissiona 
and others. Selected extracts from 
the briefing read: 

Q: The United Nations Conven- 
tion on Refugees requires the 
United Kingdom to give refugees 
slaying on its territory the same 
treatment with regard to social se- 
curity as is accorded to UK citizens. 

How clo yuu reconcile that with 
these changes? 

A: The convention applies only to 
reftgees, not asylum seekers. 

The UK compHes fully with its 
obligation under the UN convention. 

Once a person is recognised a8 a 
refugee, they have ihe same rights 
to benefîts as any UK citizen. 

Q: How do you expect people to 
pursue their right of appeal if you cut 


£20 


Cake. 


delicious 


£26.50 


Pershi 


cheeses and traditional Scottish oatcakes 
presented on an attractive basket tray. 

„200g Glenphiaty. Cheddar with Malt Whisky, 100g 
‘fine blue Stilton, 100g Farmhouse Cheddar, 
100g Double Gloucester, 75g Oatcakes ark a 
„bottle of Cotes du Rhone, Louis Bonard. £29.80 


GW22 The Strand: 


‘Traditional Plum Pudding, 400g Beaverlac 
„Mince Ple, 199g Derwent Cooked Harm, 199g 
„Derwent Turkey Roll, 425g Baxters Chicken 
‘Brath, 410g Epicure Peach Slices, 454g Roses 
„Orange & Lemon Marmalade, 340g Harleys 
‘Blaçk Cherry Jam, 200g Epicure Dry Roasted 
‘Peanuts, 150g Walkers Rich Treacle Biscuits, 
150g Shortbread Petticoat Tails, 100g 
Cadburys Roses Chocalates 200g Plasten 
Exquisite Chocolates. : 
GW23 Lixury Gift Basket 
Ahalf bottle of Muscadët; 227g Sllced Smoked 
, Scottish Salmon, 250g Mul of. Kintyre Mature .... 
Scottish Cheddar Cheese, 75g Paterson's’ 
‘Scottish Qatcakes,.340g Mrs Bridges Country , 
Honey, 175g. After Dinner Mints, 250g tin of Mrs 
Bridges Frult & Nut Cookies and a 375g Jar of 
Dartington Troplcal Fruits in Ught Rum. Packed 
£47.50 Ina palm leaf basket: ... ...: ' £42.75 


`... Seid your order to : Egertons Ltd’, P.O. Box 5, 
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„ ‘White list’ to limit refugees 


The number ofl asylum seekers 
being accepted'in the EU has fallen 
in the past two years.but the num 
bers are simply not comparable to 
those applying to enter Britain, For 
exanıple, those entering Germany 
have fallen from 450,000 two years 
ago to 170,000 in the past year, 
against Britain's 40,00 applicants, 

The Lib Dems’ Alan Beith sald 
that if the “white list’ system had 
operated in the 1930s, Gernıany 
could still have been on a list of 
“safle” countries while Jewish 
refugees appliecl to enter Britain, 
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at Christmas and throughout the year 


GW19 Vintage Port and Stilton 

A battle of Dows Late Bottled 1988 Vintage Port 
and 200g fine blue Stilton in a ceramic jar. 
Packed in a palm leaf basket. 


GW20 Pate, Cheese and Wine Gift Basket 
A 200g Double Gloucester Cheese, 125g Bizac 
Pate Maison with Cognac, 80g Jensens Luxury 
Liver Pate and a bottle of Louls Bonard Coles 
.du Rhons. Packed in a palm leaf basket. £22.50 


,„GW21 Cheese and Wine Tray 


Fina French wine çol 


£22.50 


Two popular French wines a soft full red and a 
medium dry white. Cotes du Rhone, Louls . 
Bonard 1994, Anjou Blanc, Henri Vallon 1993 


a 567g Luxury Fruit Cake in an attractle 
decorated Tin, 113g Sliced Smoked Scottish . 
Salman, 200g fine blu ‘Stilton in a Ceramic Jar,’ 
75g Patersons ‘Scottish Oatcakes, 113g Creole 
Blend Ground Coffee andi 200g Handmade Fresh 
Craam Truffle Chocolates, Packet In a palm 
‘leaf basket. ' : 


would be a presumption that applica- 


:tlons from nationals of these coun- 


tries would be unfounded.” It says 
these countries “would be unlikely 
to produce genuine applicants”. 

Itis believed that Algeria, Nigeria 
and Sri Lanka will: feature on the 
first “white list", The latter two are 
Conımonwealth countries, 

So far this year more than 6,100 
people lıave applied for asylum in 
Britain from these three countries 
which are, according to Amnesty, 
experiencing either civil war or 
widespread human rights abuses, 

The legislation follows an admis- 
slon from Andrew Lansley, the Con- 
servative Central Office research 
director, that immigration as an 
issue for the Tories had playecl well 
in the 1992 general election. 

Mr Howard justifled his decision 
by saying: “We are seen as a very at- 
tractive destination because of the 
ease with which people can gain ac- 
cess to jobs and benefits. While the 
number of asylum seekers for the 
rest of Europe is falling, the number 
in this country is increasing, Only a 
tiny proportion of them are genuine 
refugees. . .. I want tio make sure 
that genuine tefugees get the sanc- 
tuary this country has always beên 
proud to provide, but I1 believe that 
we must take firm action against 
bogus asylum seekers.” 

But opposition parties accused 
the Government of playing the rate 
card, And Amnesty pointed to the 
number of applicants falling after a 
peak in 1991. 


EGERTONS provides a personal and reliable gift service to customers in over 160 countries who 
re!y on our forty years experlence to ensure the safe arrival of their gifts to family and friends. 


At Christmas, for birthdays and all those special occasions when you want to say "Wish we were 
wilh you" you can rely on Egertons to provide just the right gift. 


Our 1995/96 Catalogue contalns hundrads of gift ideas ranging from gourmet foods to fine bone 
china. For many of these Items we quote prices for worldwide dellvery. 


To receive ã free copy of our catalogue by Alr write quoting GWP or fax +44 1386 462739. 


GW14 Personallsed Christmas Cake 

A delicious 1.3kg cake covered with Marzipan 
Icing and seasonal 
ornaments. Despatched in a decorated cake tin. 
Your personal message will be Inscribed on the 
cake in Royal Icing (up to five words}. &18.40 


GW15 Cake, Biscults & Candy 

400g Walkers Luxury Dundee Cake, 200g 
Cherry Chocolate Biscuits, 150g Cadburys 
Assorted Chocolate Biscuits, 150g Shortbread 
Petticoat Talls, 180g Soft Dalry Cream Toffees, 
200g Turkish Delight, 5 After Elght Mints and 
100g Cadburys Roses Chocolates. 
GW16 Sherry & Chocolates 


A bottle of Harveys Bristol Cream Sherry and 
170g delicious handmade Chocolates. £28.90 


£12.00 and decorated with Royal 


£29.75 


GW17 Wine Gift Box 


Al orders wll be acknowledged by Ar Mall. | GW18 The Christmas Basket 1 
DELIVERY Orders for Christmas delivery | A bottle Chateau Haut Pougnan Bordeaux 1991; 
should reach us by 1st December 1995, 


Thirty golden Daffodils with follage In ã gift box. 
Nine long stemmed carnations with 150g luxury 
£22.75 


A bottle of Muscadet de Sevre et Malne and an 
227g pack of Sliced Smoked Scottish Salmon, 


GW13 Salmon, Champagne & Truffles 

A superb combination for that speclal gift. 

68g Sliced Side of Smoked Scottish Salmon, a 
bottle of Baron Albert Brut Champagne and 
200g Fresh Cream Truffle Chocolates. £61,00 


TO ORDER Please state your name and 
address, giit number and price, reciplent's 
message (maximum 1Û 
ا‎ date for delivery and enclose your 
nce. 


PRICES are quoted in £ Şterllng and include 
packing and delivery to ÛK addraşses,. 
PAYMENT should accompany your order. 
We accept payment by £ sterling bank or post 
Ue. r. 
CREDIT CARDS We accept Visa, Mastercard, 
Can Express & Diners Club. Please provide 
card number, expiry date and your signature. 


Alan Travis 


O 
RITAIN is to slam the door 
B on asylum seekers from AlJ- 

gerila, Nigeria, Sri Lanka and 
other countries on a new official 
"white list" of nations to be re- 
garded as "safe" by the Home Sec- 
retary, Michael Howard, and 
deemed not to put refugees at risk... 

The move is confirmed for the 
flest time in a detailed Conservative 
Central Office briefing clocument 
drawn up for Tory MPs which out- 
lines the immigration package exc 
pected this week. 

The measures, to be contained in 
the new Asylum and Immigration 
Bill in the Queen's Speech on No- 
vember 15, come on top of the with- 
drawal of £200 million in social 
security benefits from 50,000 asy- 
lum seekers and the planned aboli- 
tion of asylunı appeal oral hearings. 

The fourth part of Mr Howard's 
package — to fine cornpanies which 
employ illegal immigrants — is still 
stalled İn Cabinet. Last week the In- 
stitute of Directors and the Confed- 
eration of British Industry warned 
that it could lead to further discrimi- 
nation against ethnic minorities in 
the workplace. 

The Conservative Central Office 
briefing says the introduction of the 
"white list" la among measures to 
speed up the process of making a 
final decision on an asylum claim, 
which can take up to 18 months. 
“Among them will be the designa- 
tion of selected countries — there 


GW1O Thirty Daffodlls 


Avallable from Christmas to Easter. 
GWI1 Flowers & Chocolates 


handmade chocolates. 
GWL12 Wine & Salmon Basket 


Packed in a palm leaf basket, 
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NTI-NUCLEAR campaign 

invaded thıe groundê of the 
Prime Minister's officlal reg. 
dence, Chequers, orı Sunday to 
protest against French nuclear 
testing as President Jacques 
Chirac of France joined John 
Major for two days of talks, 

În the first of a series of 
protests during the Anglo. 
French summit, members ofthe 
Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament and Greenpeace 
defled a large police presence t ' 
urge Nir Major to “stand tıp to 
Mr Chirac” over nuclear testing 

But Mr Major stood firm and 
announced plans to “deepen” e 


operation on nuclear weaponuas | . 


he endorsed President Chics : 
decision to conduct tests, He 
said: “We will not always agree | 
every point. Our nationg are (oo 
independent, too proud, perhaps 
too individual to do that but our 
interests are inextricably linked.” 

France conducted the third of 
gix planned nuclear teats in the 
Suuth Pacific early on Saturday ° 
morning. 

But the two countries were oll 
uf step on monetary union. 
President Chirac, who referred 
to Mr Major as “mon cher Jobr', 
defended his decision to opt for 
a single currency and sald that 
Britain could nut stand on the 
sidelines, 


Chequers invaders take protest to Chirac 


es 


ا 
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Wave of protest . . „ a demonstrator at Chequers 


Report damns police 


the Audit Commission's findings. 

Fred Broughton, Police Feder 
tion national chairman, strongly d€ ' 
fended patrolling officers. "A visite | 
uniformed presence on tle street 
provides an effective deterrent 
against crime, a strong link with ¢ 
community, and a high level of reat 
surance,” he said. 2 

Superintendent Brinn Mackenz# 
president of the Police Superinter 
dents’ Association, denied palms 
were badly managed, "We hat 
been managing patrolling offices 
far better Lhan in tlıe past,” he 
"Jl docs involve targeting of partic 
Inr areas and briefings, and alol 0 
is intelligence led. The Imp 
given, of officers simply aimless! 
waudering about doing nothing, 
wrong, 

"What's undeniable Is that f 
public gets Lremendous r€' ¢ 
from the patrolling officer, And ® 
difficult, of course, to measure 
crime he prevents." 


doubts surfaced about diesel 
the tiny dust particles produced 
exhausts, and the CG onl 
began to change its mind 
diesel being a desirable fuel 
Within the next few 
damning report on thi 
of particulates is expec 


leased by the Department of Hedi. : 


The Treasury, which has 4 
pledged to increase petrol prices % 


part of the Governments co 1 


nt to reduce carbon : 
E Dept 


has been İn talks with the De, |: 


ment of the Environment about 
sible further tax adjustments. 
Budget. 

Now that diesel 1 
with many new vehicles on De 
a “pollution tax” would P° 
money earner. 1 


David Hencke 


BITTER row broke out last 

week over the employment of 
more “hobbies on the heat" alter a 
damning Audit Commission draft 
report into mismanagement and 
waste by police forces of their £4 bil- 
lion a year budget. 

Chief Constables, the Police Fecl- 
eration, and Labour ant Liberal 
spokesmen warned they strongly 
disagreed with the Audit Commis 
sion's findings lat “doubling or tre 
bling the resources available (or 
patrol woul be unlikely lo ınake a 
substantial impression". 

Police organisalions said Lhal 
John Major’s pledge tu enıploy a fur- 
ther 5,000 .policemen on the beal 
was essential because of the Inge 
popularity of street patrols with lhe 
public, 

Both the Police Federation and the 
Association of Chiet Police Officers 
said they intended to seek to modify 


Pollution tax likely in Budget ;: 


JESEL has been classed for the 
first ime as a dirty fuel by the 
Government and is expected as a re- 
sult to attract an extra “pollution” tax 
in the Budget to discourage İts use, 
Laşt week a new leaflet on winter 
smog, isaued by the Department of 
the Environment, exhorted diesel 
car owners to leave thelr vehicles at 
home when air pollution is high. 
This is the first time diesel lıas been 
identified in this wayy,, putting these 
vehicles tin the, same claşa as petrol 
cara without catalytic converters. ; 

. Less than five years ago diesel 
was being encouraged by lhe Gov- 
ernment aş “greener” than petrol. 
The fuel enjoys the game tax gdvan- 
tages as lead-îree petrol. But in 1994 


Bonsoir, is that 
the Queen? 


Ed Vulllamy 


ER Majesty Queen Elizabeth II 

last week found herself dis- 
cussing the referendum in Quebec 
with a disc Jockey on Montreal's 
CKOI FM rock station, as a guest 
on the “Drive-In” show. 

Pierre Brassard, comic and DJ, 
secured himself a place in the hia- 
tory by placing an on-air call to Her 
Majesty, pretending to be Canada's 
prime minister, Jean Chrétien. 

“Ah, prime minlgterl"”, says a 
voice ınuch chattler than that 
known to her subjects, "bonsoirl", 

“The latest polls are saying the 
separatists are going to win the ref 
erendum on the independence of 
Quebec," warned the prime rminis- 
ter/aka Mr Brassard, 

Her Majesty was perturbed. “It 
sounds as though the referendum 
may go the wrong way.” But the 'PM' 
has a scheme: "Should your Majesty 
have the kindness, to make a public 
intervention , , ." Yes, he would like 
her to speak on television. 

"Do you think you could give me 
a lext of what you would like me to 
say? It would have to be moitlé- 
moitié, wouldn't it? Half English, 
half French?" 

Buckingham Palace was not 
amused by the prank: “The fact that 
this person did get through is an ir 
ritant when the Queen has more im- 
portant things to do,” said a palace 
spol 
@ For the first time as monarch, the 
Queen consented to travel on a 
scheduled commercial fight when 
she began a 10-day tour of New 
Zealand on Monday to attend the 
Commonwealth heads of govern- 


.ment meeting, Her concession ls at 


the request of the Wellington gov- 
ernment, which said that she was 
“mindful of the cost", 


8 UK NEWS 


The Week In Britain James Lewis 


Government forced to 
admit NHS rationing 


criticised as a “burglar's charter", 
Even when that is completed, some 
30 per cent of the country will still 
miss out on the new channel. 


UDGE Stephen Tumim, the out- 

spoken Chief Inspector of Pris- 
on8, who is retiring because his 
contract has not been renewed, de- 
livered a blistering attack on the di- 
rection of penal policy which, he 
sald, was “an the road ta the con- 
centration camp". 

His target was General Sir John 
Learmont, who conducted the in- 
auiry, into escapes from Parkhursl 
prison and recommended the builel- 
img of new and more secure prisuns 
with tougher regimes, The general 
was "aiming to put security above 
humanity,” sald Judge Tuınim. 

What would happen, he asked, if 
a man was (rying to climb the wall 
of one of the proposed prisong? “On 
the Learmont doctrine, wlıat do you 
do? Shoot him?" It was a "very dan- 
gerous" doctrine to promulgate, and 
he hoped ministers would reject it. 


LABOUR CANDIDATE, tar- 

geted by Tory tabloid news- 
papers as a former South African 
terrorist “with blood on lis hands,” 
sald he was ready to stand down if 
local voters felt lie was damaging 
the party's election chances, 

Johan Lloyd, parliamentary candi- 
date for the marginal Tory seat of 
Exeter, admits supporting the cam- 
paign against apartheid but says he 
never condoned terrorism. And he 
has made no secret of the fact that, 
under duress, he gave evidence 
against other anti-apartheid cam- 
paigners, one of whom, John Harris, 
went to the gallows after a bomb 
killed a penşioner at Johannesburg 
railway station in 1964. 

Mr Lloyd is under no preasure 
from his party ta step aside. 


IDS were lodged for the first 
three British Rail franchises 
destined for privatisation — Great 
Western Trains, South-West Trains, 
and the London-Tilbury-Southend 
“misery line" — all of which are ex- 
pected to be in private hands by the 
endof the year. 

The bidders include organisa- 
tions headed by Virginia Battour 
ley’s brother and an active menıber 
of John Major's Huntingdon con- 
stituency. Without saying that it 
would renationalise the privatised 
railways, Labour managed to sug- 
gest that İt would be unwise to buy 
shares in them. 


SECRET MEETING of civil 

servants and leading doctors 
yielded the belated — but at least 
honest — admission that rationing 
exists within the National Health 
Service, This was not entirely in line 
with a recent statement by the new 
Health Secretary, Stephen Dorrell, 
that he saw the NHS as “a universal 
provider of high-quality health”, 
wlıich encouraged user's of the ser- 
vice to believe that nathing much 
haa changed. 

There has been growing êevi- 
dence that, in many health regions, 
the culture of the NHS has changed: 
that the scope of services available 
to patients is now determined by ac- 
countants rather than doctors, The 
secret brainstorming session in 
London conceded the inevitability of 
rationing and sought to devise na- 
tional guidelines as to which treat 
ments should be allowable, and 
which should be given low priority. 

One of the participants was 
Stephen Thornton, chief executive 
ofl Cambridge and Huntingdon 
Health Commission, which last year 
took the controversiul (lecisian to 
deny experimental Lreatment to an 
11-yearold girl suffering from 
leukaemia, Her father, who secured 
a court order banning her identifica- 
tion &o that she should not find out 
how ili she was, last week asked 
that the order be lifted so that she 
could be introduced to the press as 
Jaymee Bowen, a bouncy, vivacious 
child whose leukaemia is in remis- 


sion and whose chances of survival. 
wete said to have increased from. 


virtually nil to 30 per cent, 

An anonymous donor had paid 
£75,000 for the treatment denied her 
by the NHS, and Jaymee's father is 
now talking of suing Mr Thornton 
and his authority for damages. 

The ratiohing row was further in- 
famed by the North and Mid-Hamp- 
shire Health Commission, which 
told .family doctors it would, no 
longer automatically pay for abor- 
tions for girls under 18, An official 
explained: “This is not rationing, it is 
keeping within budget." Most peo- 
ple could not see the distinction. 


HANNEL 5, Britaiuo's last ter 

restrial ‘TV network, was 
awarded amid controversy to Chan- 
nel 5 Broadcasting, a consortium 
headed by Greg Dyke, a millionaire 
Labour supporter, and a Labour 
peer, Lord Hollick. Their bid of £22 
million was not the highest, but two 
rivals were said to lıave been ruled 
out because of {he quality of their 
progranme plans. 

UKTY, a company backed by the 
Canadian CanWest Global and 
Richard Branson's Virgin TV, is con 
sidering whether lo nake a legal 
challenge over Ihe independent 
‘Television Comniission's rejection 
of its £36 million bid. 

When Channel! 5 goes on the air 
in 1997, viewers are prontised more 
of the same — a fivenight-a-week 
soap opera set in a hospital, a nıild- 
evening news bulletin, and reruns of 
TV "classics" such as Dallas and 
The Sweeney. Yet the TTC criticised 
the Josing bidders for their “lack of 
diversity" and too many repeats. 

Before anybody çan view any 
thing, Channel 5 Broadcasting will 
have to spend £45 milion visiting 
homes to retune an estimated 4, mil 
lion video recorders — a project 
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Court awards 
£L65,O0QO in 
asbestos case 


Clare Dyer and 
.Martin Walnwright 


HE High Court last week 
opened the way for compensa- 


tion claims by dozens of people who 
contracted a rare cancer after an as- 
hestos factory polluted their neigh- 
bourhood more than 40 years ago. 


Mr Justice Holland ordered the 


multinational engineering company 
T&N to pay £65,000 compensation 
to June Hancock, a Leeds payroll 
manageress given two years to live 
when she was diagnosed last year 
as suffering from mesothelioma. 


Mrs Hancock was exposed to as- 


bestos (lust as a chill between 1938 
and 1951 when she livecl and played 
next to a factory owned by the T&N 
subsidiary, J W Roberts, İn Armley, 
Leeds. A second claimant, Evelyn 
Margereson, was awarded £50,000 
compensation for the death of her 
husband, Arthur, fron mesothelio- 
ma in 1991 at the age of 66. He had 
also lived near the factory as a child. 


‘The test cuses open the way for 


A0 others who developed asbestos 
related illuesses after exposure to 
asbestos dust near the factary, 
which closed in 1958, Somc 20%) peo- 
ple fronı Leeds have so fur cliecl of 
mesothelioma, bul there are other 
Ulusters, parlcularly around dock- 
yards, Cases iıı the past live mainly 


involved workers, such (ts tluckers 
or factory hands, rather than people 
living near factories, 

Asbestos litigation worldwide his 
pruved a nightmare lor the insur- 
ance industry. Massive clainıs, par- 
ticularly in the US, have cuntributecl 
to the debacle at Lloyd's of Lonclon. 

Epidemiologists predict the wor's1 
is yet to come, There is an incubn- 
tion period of 10 to 50 years for 


mesothelioma —~ caused only by as- 
bestos exposure — and the number 
of cases diagnosed in Britain has 
been rising, It stands at about 1,000 
a year, 


Professor Julian Peto, of the Insti- 


tute of Cancer Research, belleves 
the number of deaths will peak at 
3,000 by the year 2024. 


In 1993, T&N — formerly Turner 


& Newall — set aside nearly £150 
million to meet claims in the US and 
Britain. This week the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank in New York is taking 
TEN to court seeking £117 million 
damages over the use of asbestos in 
its headquarters in 1959. 


Lawyers in the Leeds case faced 


the task of praving that the company 
knew of the risks from exposure tO 
„asbestos dust in the 1940s and i 
‘1950s. But Chase Manhattan ‘Bank . 
made available’ thousands of dotyu- 


iments which provided damning êvi- . 


اا 


` dence; slowing that T&N 
' 1943 that'asbestos was dang: 


Tories slash housing benefit 


cult decislon to be made they will 
oppose it." 

Patrick Wintour adds: The scale of 
backbench Conservative pressure 
on the Cabinet to’ slash spending in 


‘the November budget was later laicl 
bare when John Townend, chalr man 


of the Tory backbench finance com 
mittee, called for a nıassive £7 billion 
cut in government spending. 
Warning ministers that “the 
witching hour” fast approached, Mir 
Townend, a key figure on the pop- 
ulist right, said the next election: 
would be lost if the Budget did not 


‘meet the needs of Middle England 


and Tory supporters. 

Chancellor Kenneth Clarke had 
been looking at a tax-cutting package 
worth £2.5 billion, but Mr Townend 
demanded far more radical surgery 
based on £7 billion of tax cuts this 
year, and a similar package next year. 
@ Britain's social security system 
will take a critical pounding frorm 
Brussels this week with the publica 
tion of a report showing the unem- 
ployed recelve a much worse deal 
than in any of the other maln indus- 
trial states of the European Union. 

The report says those out of work 
in Britain receive proportionately 
less in benefits than in any other EU 
member state except Greece and 
Irelund. 


of exceptional (“forming an excep- 


tion; unusual") and of hardship (“se- 


vere suffering; extreme privation) 
in deciding whether to make discre- 
tionary payments to tenants of piri- 
vate landlords, 

In the past, socalled vulnerable 
groups, pensioners, the sick and 
disabled, and families with children 
had special protection. “To get 
through these hoops, you'll have to’ 
be halfdead,” one Labour housing 
expert sald. 

The Government plans prompted 
angry exchanges between John 
Major and Tony Blair, with the 
Labour leader denouncing the Tory 
“lurch to the right" arid the Prime 
Minister accusing Labour of want” 
ing to restore rent controls. 

At question time Mr Blair argued 
that Mr Major had abandoned “one- 
nation Conservatism”, and deman- 
ded that the Government stopped 
“using vulnerable and innocent ten- 
ants" as “pawns to clear up a mess 
of the Government's own making", 

Mr Major accused Labour of 
ducking difficult decisions on 
spending control. “You said you 
were in favour of hand-ups, not 
hand-outs, and your party has said 
they want to take a very radical look 
at tbe whole syste ûf social secu” 
rity... yet whenever there is a diffi 


Michael White 


EW government regulations 

designed to save up to £400 

millon a year by clamping 
down on housing benefit payments 
will make it virtually impossible for 
vulnerable tenants such as the el 
derly, the sick and poor families to 
qualify for extra help on the 
grounds of exceptional hardship. 

According to aR draft text of De 
partment of Social Security guid- 
ance, leaked last week to the 
Guardian, local councils can expect 
as little as £6,000 a year to make dis- 
cretlonary awards above their’ so- 
called “permitted total" of housing 
benefit funds. 

“The Permitted Total is an ab- 
solute limit,” the draft says, “Any 
discretionary payment that is macle, 
either by housing benefit staff or nı 


‘review board, which takes expendli- 


ture above tlhe Permitted Total, 
would be unlawful.” 

Labour said the "draconian" pro- 
posals were further proof of the 
Government's lurch to tlhe right 
ahead of the election canıpaign. 

The circular, drawn up to imple- 
ment the new Social Security Ad- 
ministratinn Act. advises housing 
officials to invoke the Shorter Ox- 
tard English Dictionary’s definition 


Rosemary West ‘fell for Fred's lies’ 


Rosemary West giving evidence 


said. “J loved them straight away.” 
She’ became pregnant and her 


.„ “shocked” parents threatened to 


contact the authorities because she 
had been under-age. 

“Hé promised me the world, he 
promised me everythirig. Because I 
was ê0 young I fell for his lies, He 
promised ‘to love me and care for 
‘me and I fell for it," she‘said. 


` “Fred colld be very perstiasive, 1 


very intimidating. He could chars 
the birds out’ of thê’ trees, literally: 
He had.thıe gift of the gab." 
Mrs Wésls evidence continueê.’ 


a workaholic who forced her lo have 
sex with other men and to have les 
bian relationships, 

Mrs West, aged 41, told the jury 
her life history. She told her barris- 
ter, Richard Ferguson QC, that she 
was about 14 when she first had sex- 
ual intercourse. Not long after she 
had gone to a Christnıas party and 
been abandoned by the people 
ıneant to be giving her a lift home. 
She had "very reluctantly” accepted 
a lift with a man who had been 
watching her throughout the party. 
*[ thought he was going to kill me,” 

“What did he do?” Mr Ferguson 
asked. “He raped me.” 

Her parents had separated for 
around six months, when she was 
aged 15. During that tine she had 
lived witlı a man aged around 30, and 
had had sex with him. 

While waiting for a bus home one 
day a man had started “chatting her 
up". She said: “Tl wasn't interested 
but he was very forcible, I was just 
hoping the bus would come along.” 
But the man, whom she believed to 
be a soldier, ws very strong ahd 
had dragged her Into the park and 
raped her. As she recounted the 
story, she wept. 


Soon after she met Frederick’ 


West. Hê had told her heê was mar- 


.ried and looking after two little girls, 


"I got on well witti the children,” shé 


Duncan Campbell 


UST before noon on Monday 
in court No. 3 of Winchester 
crown court, Rosemary West 

left the dock where she has been sit- 

ting for the 16 days of her trial and 
made her way to the witness box. 

She swore on the Bible to tell the 
whale truth and weut on to give evi- 
dence for nearly three hours, brenk- 
ing down in tears periodically and 
wiping lıer eyes unclerneatl her 
spectacles, A packed public gallery, 
some of whom had brought picnic 
hampers, listened enthralled. 

Until that monıent, no one had 
known if she would exercise her 
right not to give evidence, Her deci- 
sion to go into the bux yielded an ac- 
count of ıe persuasiveness, charm 
and violence of her husband Fred. 

She knew nothing of the deaths 
of the 10 young women and girls 
with whose murders shê is charged, 
she told the court, because she and 
her hushand had ended up living 
separate lives. 

She described how she had been 
raped twice as a teenager, aban- 
doned by her mother after her par- 
ents had split up, and sought in 


West the love she lacked elsewhere. 


“When he was good, he was' very 
very good," she said. But during 
their marrage he had changed into 


of neéd among ‘thiş group, he aaid. 


One 'of the factors behind the | 
growth in ineqüality İn many of te : 


5 OECD states vas a colapse' iû | 
’ demand for inakilled iabout which 
` plished dowii' wages andl increased | 


„ anemploymient, while welkedücatéd ' 
' employeeg' salarieş iicreased.: 
Another factor was growing ri | 
'turng' ûn savings and Iiveštimenits, : 
‘whlch had bénefitétl affluent housé- ; 
holds mast. The report ‘suggésts | 
that the dale of stite assets; particu: 
larly in ` itary; . may ‘have: fuel 
` this trefid. 


it 
"gjending — — morê than. quarter ا‎ 
orest ' filth, ûf (ite 
of. ‘But ‘this might? | : 

| simpy be a ل‎ of the امع‎ Lurë of the e ek 


UK worst in rich and: poor divide 


late 1980s, while! France and Ger: 


many saw no increase in thie gap be: 


tween rich arid poor: 


"This report confirriis what miny' 
of ugş'have known in or boneg or a' 


long time," Chris Smith; Labor's: 1" 


Social Security spokesrhan,’ 
“"THé maln authot of the repr, Prof " 
disor Tony Atkinson, bai the survey 


' showed a high proportibui of hei 


‘welt to thë’ 


' British 'populi 


catching up fast, During thie 1980s, 


thé sharê of natiotal income going 
to the poûrest fifth öf the populatiori 
fell fonı more than, 9 per cent to 7’ 
pêr tent. At thé samê time, the most’ 
‘affluent fifth ehjoyêd a 43 per cent 


‘slice of the cake — up from 36 per. 
iÎ cent at the start of the first Thatcher 


administration. : 

. THe main measures of inequallty’ 
usêd i in, the. atudy iicreased thrêé 
times As much for’ Britalû at'for' 


Seanidiniviari and Bênélut ciunfriêés. 
ی‎ ‘the ate 1970s aid rtiid td 


, Commissioned by thie j 
'Î frêe-marke' "Organlsatlon' for Eco» | 
aûmic Çooperation.' and Develop- | 
ment, shows hat while. the United i 


'Î Richard Thomas in Parls 


TT HE gp between rich ‘and poor 


‘grew more quickly in Britain , 
:| during thê 19808 than İn any other 


industrialiséd. county; according to 


the first study of comparable in- 


cûme trends, published last week. 
"" The stu 


States! js thë miost unequal nation in 


; Î the’ اتر‎ wold, Britall Jê 


up Hizb Tahrlr: : 
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In Brief 


T LEAST five criminal cases 

have been halted in the past 
three years because judges de- 
cided that media coverage would 
make a fair trial impossible, the 
Attorney General, Sir Nicholas 
Lyell revealed. 


OCTORS reported two cases 

of the fatal brain illness 
Creutzfeldt Jakob disease in a 
girl of 16 and hoy of 18, both of . 
whom died, but say there is no 
ûbvlous link to BSE — mad cow . 
disease. Three farmers have ' 
dled from the disease'and a 
fourth is serloualy ill, A farmer's 
wlfe and a businessman are the 
latest suspected victims. 


AIL passenger groups ex- 
pressed anger that Lord 
Sterling, the P&O chairman, 
had escaped paying a BR penalty 
fare to save him embarrassment. 


LARE SHORT, a leftwing 

member of the shadow cabi- 
uet, bowed to the principle of 
collective responsibility and 
apologlsed to the party leader, 
Tony Blair, for her call for a 
treah debate on the decrimitnall- 
sation of cannabis, Earlier, drug 
law reformers condemned the 
jallling of the son of the former 
Liberal leader Sir David Steel for 
nlne months after he pleaded 
guilty to growing cannabis with 
an alleged value of £30,000. 


HRIS Patten, the Hong 

Kong governor, said the 
Government had rejected his 
appeal for 7,000 [Indians living 
in the colony, who could be 
made atatelecss when China 
takes over in 1997, to be 
allowed to resettle in Britain. 


EPRESENTATIVES of the 

Rev Sun Myung Moon'a 
Unification Church are conaider- 
Ing taking legal actlon following 
the decision by the Home 
Secretary to han the Moonies’ 
leader from entering Britain. ` 


HE Northern Ireland Sec- 

retary, Sir Patrick Mayhew, 
gave the peace process a shot in 
the arm when he rushed through 
Parliament a bill that will release 
more than 90 convicted terror- 
ists before Christmas. ٣ و‎ 


HE former wife of one of the 

world's wealthiest men, . 
German industrialist Friedrich 
Flick, has won leave to appeal 
against a 2 .milllon divorce 
award — the biggest yet in anı 
English court — becausé she ` 


claims it 1s not eiough to ‘live oh. ا‎ 


Ban ordered the puk 
sion of ari Iraqi pe it 

said to have targeted ex 

fellow countrymen opponetl to 

Saddam Hussein. 


1 THe Natiohal Unlon of ™' 


Students called on the , 1. 
Fnmêént to ban the qxtrem-; 


after evidésce kı that it hid begin 
ki campaign of intimidation ad 


ای ی ووچ ی ی ی 


| ht lt slamic 


vlolénce in Biitlsh ل اا‎ 
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branded the opposition loys hr 
wanting to make it non-profit 

Labour's motlon calling for a Lot. 
tery Consumers Council and a 
fairer distribution of funds was de. 
feated by 302 votes to 264. 

The debate, initiated by Labour, 
came after church leaders warned 
that the lottery could start a gam. 
bling epidemic, hitting the poor and 
lhe vulnerable, and after rows over 
awards to charities and arts bodies. 

Jack Cunningham, making hiş 
debut at the despatch box as 
shadow national heritage secretary, 
strongly attacked the lottery opera 
tor, Camelot, for excess profit mak 
ing, which he said was in the region 
of £1 million a week and rising, 

A Labour government would iıı: 
prove the distribution of funds, and 
ensure that when a new contrad 
was due for the operation of tle lotr 
tery, it would be on a notfor-profit 
basis, he said. 

Addressing criticisms, Mrs Bok 
tomley sail she would look at some 
of the regional imbalances in the 
hand-auts, but rejected church lead 
ers' call for a cap on prizes, She said 
no evidence had been found “that 
the National Lottery has introdıiced 
excessive gambling behaviour”. 

To jeers from the opposilion 
benches, Mrs Bottomley rejetled 
ualls for prize-cappying and sail lhe 
lottery had been n “tremendous 
suverss which Labour's approach 
woulkl ruin, “Tabuur would harm 
tens of thousands of retailers. Ther 
would flıwarl popular aubilion. 
They woulel rob goucl causes of hun- i 
drecls of millions of pounds in the | 
pursuit of icleologgy.” 1 
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HE transformation of the di- 
lapidated Bankside power sta- 

tion in London into a new Tate 
Gallery, with a grant of £50 million 
from lottery fundis, was chase on 
Monday as the third Landmark pro- 
ject to mark the millennium as new 
political differences emerged over 
lıow individuals might benefit from 
the fund. 

Other major grants announced by 
the Millennium Commission in- 
cluded almost £12 ınillion to restore 
Rochdale canal, grants to two major 
forestry projecls totalling £11 mil- 
lion, and £7.5 million to put the col- 
lections of more than 200 Scottish 
museums and galleries on to CD- 
Roms accessible at every school. 

Virginia Bottomley, the Heritage 
Secretary, who chairs the commis- 
sion, on Monday sketched out how 
imdividuals might win new millen- 
nium bursaries from National Lot- 
tery funds which have so far been 
devoted only to capital projects. 

The awards, on offer to people of 
all ages, would not be “primarily 
about an individual furthering his or 
her own intellectual skills or eco- 
nomic capacity" but linked to “wider 
community benefits and fellowship". 

There has been sharp criticism 
from other regions of a perceived 
biag in lottery grants towards the 
South-east, including the controver- 
sial grants to the Royal Opera 
House al Covent Garden, anl to- 
wards rebuilding Sadler's Wells, 
The Millennium Commission was 
careful to siress hat the Tale grant 
is only its second grant lo London 
— a £2.2 million grant t0 London 
Zoo was announcecl last nnnth. 
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that he may have misjudged the 
mood ofl MPs unhappy about the 
Family Homes and Domestic 
Violence Bill, John Major cited the 
roles of other bodies involved in the 
legislation, notably the Law Come” 
mission, which sponsored it. 

“If the Lord Clıancellor mis- 
judged the mood, so did everyone 
else when it weot through the 
House of Commons and the Lords 
earlier,” Mr Major insisted. 

“To lay this at the door of the 
Lord Chancellor, who is one of the 
ınost civilised, decent and‘hunıane 
men I know, is not accurate,” 

He stated that if there was a 
misjudgment, then “it wasn't simply 
the Lord Chancellor. It must have 
beer the Law Commission who pro- 
posed tie bill, it must have been 
everyone who examined the bill 
when it went through the Commons 
and the Lords, up until the last 
minute.” 

Mr Major said the Conservative 
party believed in the institution of 
marriage, and it was only right that 
Lord Mackay should examine the 
concerns about the bill, 

“The party has been the party of 
the family for as long as everyone 
can remember, What we are con- 
cerned about is the institution of 
marriage, shoring up the institution 
of marriage.” 

Pressed on whether he intended 
forging ahead with the Divorce Bill, 
Mr Major simply said: “We will an- 
nounce the Queen's Speech pro- 
graınme in due course.” 
® Michael Heseltine, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, is to undergo ati op- 
eralion for kidney stones at the Lon- 
lon Clinic later this month and wilt 
probably miss the Queen's Speech 
debate. 
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opposed by broadly the same group 
of people. 

The Cabinet pledged to press 
ahead with the Divorce Bill, which 
will be announced in the Queen's 
Speech on November 15, but the 
Lord Chancellor, Lord Mackay, has 
admitted that it could “come a crop- 
per”. Tory whips are under pres- 
sure to grant MP's a free vote on the 
isgue. 

‘The alm is to end the notion of 
divorce based on fault, substiluting 
a minimum one-year delay before 
divorces come through. This would 
mean an end to divorces after a two- 
or five-year separation and an end to 
“qulckle”" divorces for reasons such 


as adultery or unreasonable 
behaviour. 
One of the three Tory backbench 


amendments has been tabled by 
Julian Brazier (Canterbury), Mrs 
Winterton (Congleton) and her 
husband, Nicholas Winterton 
(Macclesfield). 

It would seek to limit the bill's 
provisions on property rights (o CO- 
habitees with children. The other 
two amendments, tabled by Mr Gale 
(Thanet N), are also designed to 
liratt the bill's scope. 

Labour's legal affairs spokesman, 
Paul Boateng, commented last 
week: “That [the bill] should have 
been nobbled in the name of the 
family is a grotesque parody of fam- 
ily values and undermines the Gov- 
ernment's baltered credibility still 
further," 

The Prime Minister moved 
swiftly to underline the Conserva- 
tives’ reputation a3 a party comnıit- 
ted to nıarriage and family values 
after the embarrassing retreat. 

Defending the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Mackay, against allegations 
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MPs rethink marriage law (Tate wins lottery grant 


Rebecca Smithers 
and Patrlck Wintour 


HE Government last week 

agreed to look again at plans 

to increase the rights of unr 
married partners after an 11th-hour 
pratest from its backbench MPs 
who claimed they would undermine 
the status of nıarriage. 

The Family Home and Domestic 
Violence Bill, due to be debated in 
the Commons this week, is ta be 
postponed for a week and possibly 
dropped altogether to allow the 
Lord Chancellor to consider the 
‘Tory protests, 

The bill had. swept through Par- 
liament virtually unnoticed with all 
party support, untll it became 
apparent in the small print that an 
unmarried’ person proving mental 
cruelty would be able to evict his or 
her partner and claim the contents 
of a home. 

The main thrust of the Law. Com 
mission-apongsored bill is to give 
female council tenants — whether 
married or not — the right to stay in 
a property if it can be proved they 
have been the victim of domestic 
violence. 

But rightwing Tory MPs, includ- 
ing Aan Winterton, Edward Leigh, 
Roger Gale and Lady Olga Mait- 
land, were worried that girlfriends 
would be able to take over their 
partner's house or flat, and that this 
would act as a disincentive to 
marriage, 

The backbenchers’ success in 
forcing ministers to review the bill 
overshadowed the potentially more 
damaging backbench protests 
about government plans to relax di- 
vorce laws in the forthcoming Di- 
vorce Bill, and which are being 
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FINANCE 13 


Unemployment has increased to 3,5 
per cent, the highest in 11 years. 
The Asian model was never as 
trim as its champions claim. In ınuch 
ofthe region, basic commodities are 


subsidised and investment is 
“guided”, This is lesa so in Hong 
Kong, once described by Milton 
Friedman as a close approximation 
of pure capitalism, But even here, 
the model is often a myth; 4Û per 
cent of the population live in council 
flats; 10 per cent more have bought 
subsidised property built by the HK 
Housing Authority. 

Hong Kong has nuch to bonst 
about. Gross Domestic Product per 
head increasecl by more than three 
times [ron 196694 and now stands 
at almost £14,000, But just as Asia's 
“tigers” are being praisecl in London, 
pressure is growing in Hong Kong, 
arid elsewhere, for more state help, 

Pulitics propels the change, Aller 
150 years of colonial rule, Hong 
Kang got its first fully-elevtedl legis- 
lature in September. The public caıı 
now speak [or itself, instenl ûf 
through an assembly of picked 
grandees. They close candidales 
promising to stand up for their inter- 
eslS, against both China and hig 
business, 

“In the past, opinion was clonmi- 
nated entirely by Lhe gavermnent 
and the rich and powerful. Nighl 
and day they brainwashed Hung 
Kong lo believe that welfare can 
nıly result in clisaster." said le 
Cheuk-yan, lender of the Hong Kunst 
Coufecleration of Tracle Unions ancl 
a newly-clecteel legislator. "Nriw jen أ‎ 
ple can suy whit thoy really (hink." 
Their demands ite xo ar udder) — 
erling a scheme that brings chicas 
lıbour in Irom China. more came ir | 
the elderly ancl (he jobless, 

The tycunns are worried, hugh 
they dlraw cumfort (rom Chin's 
promise to scrap tle ew legislalure 
in 1997, Businessmen rail against 
what they call "free lunch wet 
farism". Together, they denounce 
any attenıpt to expand health cover, 
currently limitecl to emergencies, or 
expancl unemployment benefits be- 
yond a means-tested system tınavail- 
able to virtually everyone between 
15 and 59. The government has af 
proved a plan to make private pen- 
sion sclıemes ınandatory, but rejects 
any public-funded progranıme to as 
sist the elderly. Not even the most 
populist roliticlans advocate raising 
income tax, now at 15 per cent. 

But the mood has changed. 
“Hong Kong society used to enjoy 
great dynarmiam and openress, Peo- 
ple felt that if you were trying your 
best you could succeed,” said uni- 
versity lecturer Lul Tak-lok, co- 
author of the Oxfam atudy, "But 
when you've tried hard and you alill 
can't get a jab you despair." 
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Should Britain become the Asian tiger of Europe? Will Hutton says the Government has got it facts badly 
wrong, while Andrew Higgins reports from Hong Kong on the reality behind the economic success story 


Tory fantasy of far eastern promise 


.. Chrls Patten and Malcolm Rifkind in London for talks on Hong Kong PHOTO. MAAN ARGLES 


The stairway 
to heaven? 


U SU-CHING is a paragon of 

the Canfucian-Victorian ethic, 
She gets up al Sam, works hard all 
clay, cooks for her husband, lıelps 
support two jobless sons aud re- 
celves nothing from the state, She 
spends nat a cent an pleasure: not 
once has she indulged in dim sum 
promised in neon by a restaurant 
just outside her door, 

What better example of the dili 
gence and tlırift that drive Asia's eco- 
nomic miracle — and inspire 
admiration from the Conservative 
party? But there is a problem. Mrs 
Wu, aged 63, collects cardboard 
boxes for a living; for 15 years her 
home has been an insect-infested 
concrete staircase off a Kowloon 
backstreet; she sleeps on plywood 
boards on a first-floor landing.‘ The 
sae space is her living room, din- 
ing room and kitchen. Her father 
lived and died on the saıne staircase. 

Her husband, who has occasional 
work at a laundry, sleeps one. fight 
up. Hanging from leaky pipes or 
jammed against the filthy concrete 
wall are the rewards of much hard 
work — a few plastic buckets, car 
rier bags stuffed with rage and a 
charcoal burner. : 
` Away from Hong Kong’s business 
district live thousands of such peo- 
ple ~— a minority, yet an underclass 
stuck as stubbornly at the bottonı as 
any created by the European wel- 


fare state. Hong Kong does have a |. 


safety net. But, «as factories move 
into China in search of cheap labour 
and low rents, leaving moré middle- 
aged, elderly and uneducated peo- 
ple without work; it cannot cope, An 
Oxfam study’ estimated that at least 
15 per cent of Hong Kong’s 6 million 


people live in poverty. The gap be- | 


tween rich and poor is widening: 

` A day before Chris Patten’s 
sptech to the Conservative Political 
Centre in London, the South China 
Morning Post's front page was de- 
voted to a ‘survey « showing ‘eco- 
nomic confidence in the colony was 
ata 10-year low: "A tidlal wave of eeo- 
nomic pessimism ' ‘iu sweeping 
through the territory, with the pûb- 
lic in its darkest mood for a decade,” 


foundations of growth — suppress 
ing demands for deceut living stan- 
clarcls and working condlitions [rom 
newly industrinl workforces, often 
through banning trade unions ancl 
military intervention — are neither 
suslainable nor tolerable. Ralph 
Dahrendorl stresses this: success 
has been delivered by û social aı- 
thuritarianisın (hat is anathema to 
western liberal (lemocracies. 

Yel to a Conservative party in- 
ureisingly atiracted to social authori 
tarlanism, this is a positive merit. 
The ald riglıt likes the idea of further 
limitation of trades union rights, the 
regulation of sexual relations to curb 
single parents, the introduction of 
corporal and even capital punish- 
ment, and the elimination of “leper 
dency culture" by allowing the poor 
to suffer the consequences of being 
poor. This process has been lınder 
way for some years, and Michael 
Howard at the Home Office and 
Peter Lilley at Social Security are tak- 
ing it further. 


HE ULTIMATE Conservative 
fantasy — privatising the state 
— is now being given extra 
ideological edge by the foredoomed 
attempt to emulate the Asians, The 
state, even in Asia, has played a 
more creative role than Conserva- 
tives allow. Cuts in public spending 
will have a depressive rather than 
stimulating impact on economic ac- 
tivity. Economic management jis a 
more subtle art than a rolling back of 
the state and a celebration of price 
stability; and capitallsm is a more 
subtle aystem than freeemarket theo- 
rists imagine, It needs to be man’ 
aged, as the Asians lave proved. 

And there is a larger question of 
values. Soclal authoritarianism and 
purposeful neglect of the living con- 
ditions of the majority have no paral 
lel in British cultural and political 
traditions, Britain ploneered reli 
gious tolerance, stood as a first cus- 
todjan of universal human riglıts, 
threw over repression as a nıeans of 
social and political regulation ahd 
curbed the excesses of capitalism. 

The Conëervatiye party has lost 
its bearings If it thinks Britain could 
become an independent global 
actor. Given its historical claim on 
power this could yet be very dan- 
gerous, for both: tie British state 
and society. 4 € 


By the right . 


stress different aspects. Asian capi 
talism is dynamic in part because it 
is nore longterm in its outlook 
since it depencls less on Anglo- 
Saxnn-slyle stock markels: in part 
because ûf the role of vigorous vo- 
pany nelworks, often unclerpiuneul 
by families, in securing i steady 
base load af orders atl mutual sup- 
port far individual firıns; in part be- 
cause an enabling slate barks young 
firms, provides cheap credit, cont 
structs chains of suppliers and stiın- 
ulates {he use of new teclınology. 
Even a siıuıdy by the World Bank 
conceclecl that the state had often 
been central to generating growth. 
Surprisingly, it also concluded that 
equality stabilisecl growth. 

The intervention has been mar- 
ket-friendly and the governments 
firmly comntitted to capitalism. But 
to equate Asian success with the 
minimal state is wrong — as any- 
body familiar with Singapore's Lee 
Kuan Yew, South Korea's generals 
or Japan's extensive system of ad- 
ministrative guidance would bear 
testimony. There is cut-throat com- 
petition and pursuit of profit — but 
the cultural and social context is 
very different to that imagined by 
the Conservatives. Charles Hamp- 
den Turner, co-author of the Seven 
Cultures Of Capitalism, argues 
Asian capitalism (and Japanese in 
particular) shares its approach to 
competition with the martial arta 
tradition; the idea is not to knock 
your opponent out and establish 
monopoly dominance but to recog- 
nise his value in providing tompeti- 
tian. If he is in trouble, you stand 
back to let him recover. This is not 
the Tory concept of competitive cap- 
italism. 

And can those double digit 
growth rates continue — dependent 
as they are on ready access to the 
US market, vast social dislocation 
and environmental degractation? 

Asian growth rates, although 
high, have begun to subside. Profes- 
sor Paul Krugman of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology argues 
that such growth wag the result of 
“perspiration rather than inspira- 
tion” — it forced people into facto- 
ries, depleting the labour pool. This 
could only be done once. 'As the 
costs of environmental degradation 
catch’ up, the growth rates will slow; 
more so as İt betomes clear that the 


the seal on the Conservative 


| TWAS an important week. It set | 


party’s decisive move to the right | 


that began with John Major's resig- 
nation in July and is now largely 
complete. The new right embraces 


easily ihe most rightwing ideologi- 


cal position since the war; a high- 
risk gamble, but in the current 
circumstances the least bad option. 

The party — creature and ally of 
the British state throughout its his- 
tary — has declared war on the very 
instilution thal made it. A new iron 
hus enteredl Conservatism's soul, 
‘he liberal, onenation wing has 
juined the Reclwooct/ Portillo riglıt in 
regarding lower public expenditure 
not merely as û means of lowering 
taxes, but of reinventing Britain as 
an Ãsian-style success stur'y. 

The extraordinary growlh rates 
uf the “Aslun tiger" economies — 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, Sirıgaporê, 
Suuth Korea, Thailand, Malaysia — 
are said to have been built upon a 
small state with minimal public ex- 
penditure, light regulation and low 
taxation. Britain must follow their 
example. 

‘The nıinimal state is not just a pır'e- 
ovcupation of Ihose who believe in 
curbing the state's size for ideologi- 
cal ends; it is seen as the route to 
prosperily anl growth. The reclefini- 
lun of priorities cloes nut slop there. 
Britain nust reorgyanise its racle andl 
foreign policy tu be less Eurocentric 
and concentrate on builkling trade 
and diploınatic links with these new 
Asian markets. This requires, as a 
minimum, a semiletached relatioıı- 
ship with overregulated Europe. 
This is the foreign policy position 
which Malcolm Rifkind announcerl 
in Blackpool. A crushing argument 
is used with doubters: globalisation 
and competition makes any other 
course impossible, 

Euroscepticism and the urge to 
find pre-election tax cuts are inte- 
grated into a wider Conservative 
view of the world; even the one- 
nation wing fincls it difficult to dis- 
sent from this, Last week one of the 
great (if slightly used) battlecruisers 
of the Conservative left, the Gover- 
nor of Hong Kong and exchairman 
of the party, Chris Patten, gave it his 
thoughtful imprimatur. 

Yet no serious inquiry into the 
origins of Asian growth supports 
the Conservative thesis. Asian 
growth has not turned On low gov- 
ferment spending, but rather on 
high investment and saving ratios, 
nearly twice as large as anywhere 
else ir the world, Cheap and plenti- 
ful investment capital is the ntost 
Important determinant of growth 
everywhere, not just in Asia, Low 
government spending did not de- 
liver such high saving and invest- 
ment rates; almost everywhere, 
these result from government ac- 
tlon — savings are compulsory and 
Eovernments engure that the’ sav- 
Ings are used for industrial and 
Commercial investment. In South 
Korea, Thailand, Malaysta, Taiwan 
and even Singapore the governnient 
las gone even further — directly 
Starting industrial enterprises while 
Protecting and sporısoring others. 

Studies from distinguished social 
Scientists and business analysts, in- 
cluding the LSE's Professor Ronald 

ore, Robert Wade at the Institute 
of Development Studies, Japanalo- 
gist James Abbelgen and, most re- 
cently, Francis Fukuyanıa repürt the 
Same phenomena — even if they 


nationalism: it was not an accident 
that René Levesque was a journaliel 
and a television lity. The 
irony of this modernisation was that 
it stripped away what had protected 
the old society, and having made it 
naked, had to devise new protee 
tons, taking the form of demands 
for İndependence or autonomy, But 
both French and English Canada 
were parting company with old tra- 
ditions at about the same time. 

English Canada's departure, iron- 
ically, conscripted the French fact 
as part of its new identity. Under the 
superficially uniting rubric of offi 
cial biculturalism and bilingualism, 
English Canadian nationalism was 
taking a centralising direction while 
Quebec nationalism was taking the 
opposite route, On the question of 
the powers and prestige of the cen 
tre, there was thus a division, 

Both English Canada and Quebec 
were struggling with a common 
problem, how to survive in a threat 
ening world, their misfortune being 
that they could never agree on 2 
common solution. Canadian politics 
has not just been dominated by lhe 
issue. It has been subsumed by it 
The collapse of the Canadian Corr 
servative Party would not have hap 
pened if Brian Mulroney had pulled 
aff either the Meech Lake or the 
Charlottetown constitutional deals. 
Jean Chrétien's victory would, 
equally, have been unimaginable if 
English Canadians had not seen in 
him a man who, being both a 
French Canadian and a Canadian 
patriot in the Trudeau succession, 
could rescue the situation. 

The fact is that at the end of all 
ihe wrangling and the negotiations, 
‘here appears no conceivable Way 
out except to instilutionalise the eK 
faling separation. 


ATIONALISM so offen 

works against nallonal inter 

est. If nationhood means the 
ability to conirol your own affair 
then the most inıportant 
fact in North America is (le power 
of the US, which continues, without 
malice, 10 break down tle € 
nomic, political and cultural 
ences il finds in the smaller and 
weaker slates arouncl it. 1 

Quebec's failure to recognise iS 
has long enraged English Canad 
ans, mdeed, the Nurll American 
Free Tracle Agreement may 
have helpecl the Quebec 
cause, by convincing some ha 
there would be nu great econo 
cost to independence, that tM | : 
would be safe in a new Na! . 
Quebec thinks that it can oUF 

manoeuvre the American giant, 
Canadian political scientist PP 
Resnick has argued, but if iS 
taken. “They might think that 
guage and culture were some $ 
of shield against American 1 
„.." he wrote, "but they would De 
for a rude awakening.” Hiş solute 
perhaps still available, is for 4 l00%# 
Canada-Quebec Union. The Britis 
politician Charles Wentworth DI 
writing of Canada in the year o 
federation, said that: “Like Me 
standing on the edge of a cliff, CÊ 
dian statesmen are always wanê: 
to jump off” The Cpe 
quandary that all must ponder. |. 
that in the ae a 
to, guard identity, societieg Ca: | 
vest (hemiselves of real protect 


exchange for a separateness, 
benefits may prove fleeting. 


س سی ا 
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Nationalism hastens 
Canada's great divide 


Martin Woallacott 


NE OF the most persistent 

modern illusions has been 

that modernisation militates 
against nationalism. As people be- 
«came mote alike in their habits, as 
distances shrank, as economic or- 
ganisation crossed political bound- 
aries, the argument went, then 
national and ethnic difference 
would dwindle. No stronger champi- 
ons of this view used to be found 
than Canadians. 

This week they stand con- 
founded, for the Canada they 
wanted to create, the Canada of 
Pierre Elliott Trudeau, is a lost 
cause. Something different may 
succeed in keeping the country 
more or less together, but it will not 
be Trudeau's strong Canada, based 
on bilingualism and multi-cultural- 
ism, attracting the primary loyalties 
of all its citizens. But if Canadians 
are confounded, so are the rest of 
us, because nothing is clearer now 
tan that modernisuiion pumps up 
nationalism rather than deflates it. 
National separation in Eastern Eu- 
rope could, neverthless, be put 
down to the legacy of oppressive po- 
litical structures. 

But in Canada, what AngloCana- 
dian arrogance there was had be- 
come a memory by the seventies, 
the British empire was an even 
more distant bit of history, and if 
there was a great power tu guard 
against, it was the US — a good rea- 
son for French and English Canadi- 
ans to stay together rather than the 
reverse, 

Optimists may silill hope that 
Canada can be the pioneer of the 
management of separation, and the 
limitation of the clamage that it can 
cause. The Canaclian Iistorias 
William H McNeill, arguing that the 
multi-ethnic polily is the nurm in 
human history ancl the huınogelt- 
eous nation the unsustainable ex- 
ceplion, wrote a few years agu ilıal: 
“Canadian and American experi- 
ence glves North America suıne- 
thing of a heal slart in the awkwartl 
matter of getting used to living side 
by side with people of differing cth- 
nic heritage." That head slart lecl, 
unhappily, to the (Quebec referen- 
dum and to a black march on Wash- 
ington led by a man cummitted in 
theory to n separatist path for 
African-Americans. 

Some would say that a mere vote 
cannot alter geography. Quebec re- 
mains where it is, as does English 
Canada. They have to have eco- 
nomic, social, cultural relatious. 
They have comnion interests. Que- 
bec is, after all, governecl by a sepa- 
ratist party and its men in Ottawa 
are mainly delegates of another sep- 
aratist party. It already calls ils par- 
liament a national assembly, has a 
foreign service in all but nane, a 
flag, an anthem, a national holiday. 
So what difference does the vote 
make? The answer is that most peo- 
ple are not geographers or political 
scientists, and that it makes a huge 
and possibly rancorous differeice, 

Trudeau said of the Quebec of 
the forties in which he grew up that 
"it was living outside modern 
times", The modernisation that later 
came to. Quebec displaced the 
church and the English Canadian 
ınerchant lite, popularişed .French 
culture, upgrşded Quebec French. 
Radio and television fertilised a new 


that these are accidents waiting to happen, 
Western experts assert that the best course is to 
shut the plantas down; failing that, safety devices 
muat be reinforced. 

The atandard response from the countries con- 
cerned has been to argue that they lack resources 
both to deal with the defaults or to develop alterna- 
tive energy resources. Elther the rich industri 
aliaed countries come up with funda and 


. expertise, or they must accept the fiaks that ru- 


clear accidents in. the East hold for the health and 
well-being of the wider world. The dilemma is not 
new. The G7 countries and the EU have been ago- 
nising about this for almost a decade; but have 
been inexcusably slow in taking decisive action. 
One reason js that the sums involved run into bil- 
tions, But another is competition to do the work 
between the US, Japan and the EÛ countries and 
between the nuclear industry's glants, auch as 
Westinghouse, Siemens and GEC. Instead of 
pulling together to draw up a master plan of action, 
there has been.endiess bickering, and lesa than 
$700 million has been committed so far. 

This is irresponsibility of the highest degree. 
Public opinion has been rightly outraged by 
French nuclear tests in the South Paciflc, But it is 
juat aa important to realise that it is high noon for 
the Chernobyla of the former Soviet Republic and 
of Eastern Europe, The international community 
must take preventive action before Metsamor and 
its Ilk go down in history not as obscure places on 
the map but as disasters affecting mankind. 


The politics 
of red meat 


EF US get some necesgary disclalmers on the 

record first. No, Britain cannot have an open 
door immigration system. No, asylum seekers can- 
not be exempt from control. Yes, Britain must have 
the right to decide between genuine claims and false 
ones, And yea, false claims should be rejected. 

But then let us get this question into perspective. 
Yea, there is a mounting refugee problem in the 
world. Yes, modern communications make it easier 
for refugees to travel huge distances to seek asylum 
and impase inevitable burdens upon the countries 
the refugees seek to enter, But no, the dangers of 
Algeria, Sri Lanka and many others are not imag 
ined. No, İt is not good enough to respond to the 
phenomenon by each nation barring its doors, No, 
the burdens faced by the “host” countries capnot 
be serlouely spoken of in the same breath as the 
burdens faced by those who seek to enter them. 
No, Britain ia not a “magnet” for the rootless and 
wretched of the world, as even the most cursory 
study of European, and in particular of German, re- 
sponses to such movements of populatlon would 
prove beyond doubt. No, Britain's laws are not 
more lax than those of comparable countries, And 
yes, Michael Howard is fanning thease tasues into 
flame for purely party political reasons. He ia play- 
ing the race card and as a recent descendant of 
refugee immigrants he ought to be ashamed of him- 
gelf —~ and doubtless would be, if a capacity for emm- 
barrasament formcd any part of hia character. 

The only reason why we are about to have an- 
other Immigration and Asylum Bill is because it is 
deemed to be politically advantageous to the 
Conservative party's electoral prospects, It ia the 
same reason why there has been auch an endless 
succession of Criminal Justice Acta in recent 
years. It is because Central Office believes — and 
sadly has some reason to belleve — that undecided 
voters are attracted by red meat solutlona, whether 
in policing, sentencing or race. The whole thing ia 
motivated above all by the hope that Labour will 
vote against it, so that Mr Howard can then say 
that Labour is soft on crime or soft on blacks. 

It is one of the moat reprehensible political 
atrateglea in our recent political life, and the more 
go for being so flagrant, The stories in the 
Conservatve house journals last week attempted 
to present Mr Howard as triumphing over Cabinet 
opposition in order to bring in a battery of repres- 
sive workplace checks on refugee status — an iu 
centive for white ermployers to discriminate agalnat 
black and Asian job applicants, In fact, almost the 
reverse of the tales la true; Mr Howard has failed 


to persuade the Cabinet to bring in the worat mea- 


.gures he had İn mind. But the Home Secretary is 


gtill set upon plans which would reduce any work- 
place employing people of certain ethnic types into ' 


placça of fear and suspicion, Our race relations 
are not perfect, but they will be safer if his nasty 


schemes are firmly and publicly resisted, 


Authority in Vienna has begged and hectored 


lgnalina in Lithuania. Study after stüdy his shown 
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The West can’t 
bank on Boris 


HE RUMOURS about Boris Yeltain's health, 

and possibly hia death, began to fly almost as 
soon a8 the newa flashed around the world last 
month that he had again been rushed to hospital. 
Reassuring atatements from the Kremlin that hia 
condition was not as serious as the July emergency 
failed to convince: after all last aummer It took gev- 
eral days — and the publlcatlon of an obviously 
faked “good health” photograph — before Yeltsin's 
entourage was made to. acknowledge that their 
man had been quite serioualy Incapacitated by se- 
rious heart trouble. Old-fashioned Kreminology is 
being taken out of the moth balls. Where health 
matters are concerned, we are back to the unre- 
constructed communlst past. Just as the Kremlin 
claimed that President Andropov had a cold when 
he was in reality dying, or that Brezhnev was in full 
command of hia faculties when he could barely 
stand up, s0 we have been told for months that 
Yeltsin ia — for mast of the time — in fine fettle, 
and fit not only’ to run his country but algo to atand 
next year for re-electlon aş Russia's president. 

So far the West has been prepared to play this 
game on Russia's terms, humourinug Yeltsin and 
banking on his ability to stay the course even 
though the evidence of their own eyes and ears 
leaves little doubt that Yeltsin, in or out of hospital, 
1s a sick man, Only last week at the Roosevelt fam- 
la home at Hyde Park the ageing Russian bear 
gave an embarrassingly clumsy performance: his 
movements were awkward, his speech slurred and 
his remarks were embarrassingly vacuoua, Pub- 
liciy the Americans insiated that Yeltsin had been 
in fine form; privately they acknowledged that 
there was cause for concern for Russia's future, for 
its lurch to the right, for its treaty commitnenta 
and for Ita relations with the outside world. 

Even if Yeltsin is soon able to return to his desk, 
Washington and its allies must now firraly fix their 
eyes on Ruasla beyond Boris. Alnost every sce- 
nario ahead has rival faclona competing for 
power, and to establish thelr nationalist creden- 
tlala. Political inatability ahead ia a certainty; at 
isaue is only how severe It wlll be and whether a 
leader can emerge capable of holding the Rusalan 
federation together. Among those vying for the suc- 
cession, the prime mirdater, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
has the highest international profile. But at home 
he ia a controversial figure with powerful oppo- 
nents in the securlty apparatus. Few outsiders 
have met the popular General Aleksandr Lebed 
whose “clean” credentials appear to have auch 
wide appeal in Russia. If Americans can look to 
General Colin Powell aa presidential material, why 
should Russians not turn to General Lebed? Who 
knows: perhaps the two superpowers will end up 
with elected military men at thelr helna. 


Nuclear disasters 
waiting to happen 


FICIONADOS of Armenian history may know 

that Metaaımor is a village considered to have 
been the birthplace of the Armenian people. Today 
Metsamor matters to all of un, not becaıse of its 
bistory but because it has a perilous nuclear plant 
whose reactors have just been activated against the 
atlvice of every western expert familiar with its 
construction. The International Atomic Energy 


earthquake-prone Armenia not to restart reactors 
already closed down once, in 1989, for safety con- 
cerns. The plant does not even have a sarcophagus 
to act as a shield agalnst leaks. The Armenian cap- 
ital, Yerevan, is at rlak. But so are more distant 
countries, Britain included. Armenian officials, 
unimpressed, argue that the country cannot live 
through another winter without adequate supplies 
of energy, aid that in any case, western protests 
are suspect because they are motivated by com- 
| merclal considerations to secure husincss for 
nome of the commercial giants in search of Iucra- 
tive contracts to repair faulty reactors. 

Metsamor 1a only the newest recrult to the 
Chernobyl syndrome; indeed Chernobyl itself re- 
mains dangerously defective and poses risks every 
bit as great as the nuclear fall-out in 1986, Also 
| among the front runners for red alert are Kozloduy 
.İ in Bulgaria, Kola in north-western Russia and 


Men Who Seek To Retain 
Their Role as Masters 


The men who assenıbled under 
these banners and Tahirts have 
been called from the disappoint. 
ments of their lives. They've been 
called back by Farrakhan “to accept 
the responsibility of being heals of 
our households", which Include 
women who are told by Evans to “let 
your man be a nıan.”" 

I1 am reminded of the postwar 
years wher men came home fron 
fighting and Rosie put down her riv- 
eting tools. In those days, women 
were exhaustel from carrying the 
double burden and grateful for the 
dangers that men had faced, They 
were sent back to their domestic 
place and many went without a fight, 
perhaps even with a sigh of relief. 

Js it like that now? Are women in 
this generation, single mothers es- 
pecially, tired enough of carrying 
tlıe loadl to trade off their weary ili- 
(lependence and take on their (dlesig- 
naterl role as “promise renpers?" 

Are blnek wonten in particular sı 
anxious to get (heir men back [rvan 
ihe deally war zone of Ihe strvels, 
sû tired of being the prirmiıry vey 
hing — wuge earner, parent — lit | 
they will step buck brhinrl their man ` 
to siwe his bide arl sol. Ancl is Ili, 
the only Meal hat a mainstream ol 
men will cut? Heal of far ly or no 
fanily? fs iis new deal bkucktniil? 

Fur a lung time, woven wishetl 
that meni would share truth arid sir- 
row with other men the wiy wunen 
have with each ûther. They wislel 
that nen would become more alten- 
tive fathers, tender lıuısbands. They 
wished men would deal with their 
anger. Many have, But be careful 
what you wish for. The mass men's 

movement in this country now car- 
ries all these texts to men, Under 
the tutelage of anti-abortion, anti- 
gay leaders, it also carries a subtext: 
female submissiveness, 

‘Today, Americans talk ahout fam- 
ilies and communities in chaos, The 
absence of fathers is described as a 
national disease. The return of [a- 
thers as a cure, But in any clıaos it's 
easy to give up on the demacracy of 
relationships, the give and take of 
equality. It's easy to long for control, 
for authority figures, for old icons of 
manhood. 

1 kiow that every Promise Keeper 
ig not coming home to reenact a tra- 
ditional male role, Nor wag every 
black man on the mall touched by the 
cry of male suprernacy. But after al] 
this ime, all this change, the ‘new 
man being molded by this movement : 
doesn't sound much’ like a partner, 
He's just a kinder, gentler patriarch. إ‎ 


fives has intensified, On one side. 


' are Republicans Tike William J. Beh- 


nett, Jack Kemp’ and William Krig- 
tol, who have — In varying degrees 
— been open to a Powell candidacy. . 
‘They have argued that a Powell who 
runs İn general support of the GOP 


` agenda could significantly enlarge 


the party's ‘appeal’ beyond its cur- 
rent base, 0 : 
` * But conservatives like presiden-. 
tial candidate Patrick J. Buchanan 
and Gary 'Bauer of the Family Re- 
search Council have argued ' that 


` Powell's positions disqualify lıim 


from leading the Republican revolü- 
tion in 1996 and beyond and thatthe ! 
Party would be making a critical ' 
mistake to abandon principle for the 


س 
H ERE are two vignettes from the‏ 
new men's movement — If‏ 


A young convert back from a 
gathering of his brethren vows to be 
caring, and responsible to his family 
and comnuurity. He promises to be 


A woman who stayed on the side 
ines is asked by a television reporter 
what her role is in the future of this 
movement. She pledges, unselfcon- 


Both these scenes came in the af 
termath of the Millon Man March. 
But they could just as easily have 
been culled fronrî the annals of the 


Last month, Louis Farrakhan 
brought together hundreds of thou- 
sands of black merı on the Wasling- 
Bîll 
McCartney brought together ial 
many men, mustly white, in a series 
of sladium revivals and plans his 


There are two wings to the mass 
meı's movement iow in America. 
One callerl by the Fruit of islam, ihe 
olher lel by conservative Chris 
ans, both sounding similar theres, 
Atonement. Family. Healing. Ru 


Can you tell the rhetoric withoul 
the score card? Which speaker al 
which gathering said, "This is a gen 
eration of desperately wounded, bro- 
ken men who must lıeal themselves, 


On the Nation of Islan web site, 
Louis Farrakahn writea, “Allah says 
in the Koran that men are a degree 
above woınen ... Anytime you have 


men's movement. These are nat’ 
wild men seeking . mythological. 


‘sake of a poplar personality. 


OPINION 


Ellen Goodman 


“new” is the right word for it. 


the upright head of his household. 


sciously, to stand behind her ınen. 


Promise Keepers crusade. 


ton Mall. Last summer, 


own nilllion mûn event in 1Y7. 


sponsibility. Fatherhood. 


their families, thelr communities?" 


a woman that does not look up to 
you, brother, you're in trouble,” 

In the handbook of the Promise 
Keepers, author Tony Evans writes, 
“Tm not suggesting that you take 
your role back. Fm urging you to 
take it back, .. . Treat the lady gen- 
tly and lovingly. But lead . . ."” 

In advance of the Million Man 
March, women helped organize 
buses and schedules, In the minutes 
before the Promise Keepers revival, 
women made the rounds of stadium 
seats, praying and anointing them 
with oil. At neither rally were they 
welcome. 

This is not your father's men's 
movement. ‘This is not the feminist 


roots in wooded weekend retreats, 


on the pages of conservative; publi ; 
catlons, on talk show interviews and : 
in angry exchanges of Jettefs be-. 
tween the combatants, : 1 
“As were seelng already,” sald 
Eddie Mahe, a veteran consultant for ' 
conservative candidates, “his candi-! 
dacy would be divisive and ciuse a 
lot of controversy, There are conser- 
vative activists who would belive his ` 
positions on a lot of Issues are unac-; 
ceptable, Mrt,' and ‘Mrs, America. 
would look rmore to his leadership, 
ability and not hold him to the same 
standard, But I think he would have 
a very difficult time in fıe Republi 


. can nominating process.” 


. As Powell moveg toward a deci 
sion, the debate among conserva: 


yT 


and commentators flared last month 


Che Washington Post 


Apologizes 


. South Korea's former prealdent Roh Tae-woo 
tearfully apologises during a preas conference in Seoul PHOTO. YONHAP 


one-year suspended sentences. Pros- 
ecutors said that the wrappers 
around the cash showed the bills 
came from a Swiss bank account, 
raising Korean suspicions about 
whether Roh had raised and hidden 


money during his presidency, 


On October 19, an opposition 
member of the parfiament charged 
that Roh had hidden millions of dol- 
lars in the Shinhan Bank in Seoul. 
The next day, the prime minister or- 


dered an investigation. 


Even before Roh's apology, inves- 
tigators had already found accounts 
containing about $133 million — 
$97 million in the Shinhan Bank and 
$36 million in the Dong-A Invest 
ment & Finance Co., also in Seoul. 
Investigators have reviewed the 
records of at least 20 banks and fi 
nancial companies searching for 


clues about the slush fund. 


Roh said in an eightminute pre- 
. pared speech:that the money was 


raised from corporations. 


Powell Bid 


A§ a “Rockefeller Republican” and 


' his comment during his recent 
` book tour that he found parts of the 


GOP Contract “too harsh" set off a 
wave of criticism from conservative 
activists, who also expressed 
dismay. at his support. of abortion 


. rights, affirmative action and some 


gun control] measures, Sonıe said 
that Powell winning the nomination 
wöuld reverse all their work in 
moving the Republican Party to the 
right, : 

Others of equal standing in the 


. couservative movement, however, 


defended Powell. The debate 
among conservative spokesmen 


$200,000 in cash into’ thé United ) 


Koreas Ex-President 


Crying shame . . 


in 1988, Korea was governed by an 
oppressive military regime that bru- 
tally suppressed opposition paliti- 
cians. Kim Young Sam spent Hime 
under house arrest in the 1980s for 
speaking out against former pres} 
dent Chun Doo Hwan. 

Since his election, Kim has 
promised to work for political and fi- 
nancial reforms a3 part of his efforts 
to “globalize” South Korea. He has 
pledged to bring its domestic politi- 
cal affairs up to the standard of its 
worlctclass reputation in economic 
production. 

Rumors of a Roh shısh fund had 
circulated around Seoul for several 
years. In May 1993, Roh's daughter, 
Roh So Young, and her husband 
were convicted in a U.S. court of vio- 
lating currency laws. Prosecutors 
said the couple brought nearly 


States and deposited the money in 11 
'Callfornia banks in 1990, when. Roh 
was still president. Both were given 
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Kevin Sullivan In Tokyo 


dent Roh Tae Woo apologized 
live on national television last 
week for secretly creating and main- 
taining a political slush fund of more 
than $600 million during his presi- 


کو 
F ORMER South Korean Presi-‏ 


dency, which erxled in 1993. 


Roh sald he had raised at least 
$667 million from corporations dur- 
ing his five-year term and used 
most of the money to finance ruling 
Democratic Liberal Party activities 
or to give undisclosed sums to "peo- 
ple who work for the country.” The 
former president, who faces poesi- 
ble criminal charges in connection 
with the slush fund, did not identify 
any recipients by name but did say 
about $227 million remains in bank 
accounts that were opened under 


false names. 


“1 canclidly offer my heartfelt 
apology to the people.” Roh said. “I 
an totally responsible for all this 
and prepared to receive any judg- 


ment or punishment,” 


Current President Kim Young 
Sanı and Kim Dae Jung, a prominent 
opposition party leaxler and possible 
presidential candiclate iı 1997, also 
founci themselves enmeshecl in a po- 
litical scandal that has shocked and 


embarrassed South Kurea. 


Kim Dae Jung sail that Roh gave 
him the equivalent of $2.6 million 
from the fund cluring the 1992 cam- 
paign, in which he unsuccessfully 
opposed Kim Young Sam, a menı- 


ber of the same party as Roh. But 
Kim Dae Jung contended that dur- 
ing the campaign Kim Yoııng Sam 
had received much more from 
Roh's fund. 

A Roh contribution to Kim Dae 
Jung woultl seem curious because 
Roh and his successor have been 
political allies since 1990, 

Kim Young Sam, who is visiting 
Honolulu on the final leg of a U.S. 
trip, said he would continue to press 
for a ful! investigation into the mat 
ter, but made no comment on allega- 
tions that he had received money 
from the slush fund, “I issued orders 
twice to make sure that the Investi- 
gation is thorough and there should 
be no sanctuary,” the president sald. 
“The governments handiing of the 
case wlll prove its morality.” 

„The vast sums of money involved 
in the scandal have infuriated South 
Koreans, who have suffered through 
decades of political corruption and 
abuse of power. Although South 
Korea thrives as a prosperus ecû- 
nomic power, its politics have only re- 
cently become free and democratic. . 
From 196i until Roh was elected 


Conservatives Divided: Over 


near-unanimous support from Re- 
publicans.” . 
The author of the contract, House 
Speaker Newt Gingrich, RGa., said . 
recently that the retired general ap- 
peared to be moving in the right di- 
rection and predicted that if Powell 
“runs as somebody who is explain- 
ing and defending where we're 
going, I think be has a good chance 
to win the nomination.” But, hé told 
constituents at a town hall meeting 
in Roswell, Georgia, “if he runs as 
somebody who's opposed to where 
we're going, .I think .frankly he 


, wouldn't have a prayer.” . 


Powell's identification of himself 


ا ا 
David S. Broder and Dan Balz‏ 
CT ana van Baz‏ 


HE WARNING shots some con- 
Servatives have fired at Colin L. 
Powell raise serious concerns about 
his ability to win the 1996 Republi- 
Can presidential nomination, in the 


View of parly leaders, but are not 


enough to doom his chances lf he’ 
ecomes a candidate. 

“Ithink if he decides to run, you'll 
ever lear the plırase ‘Rockefeller 
Republican’ from him again,” for- 
ا‎ e ar Quayle said 

month, only half-jol . “AndI 
think he'll find a way ا‎ the 


‘Contract With America,’ which has 
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at most to adjust their growin, 1g and 
flowering seasons to the British 
ones. Planls wlıich have been sent ts 
New Zealand do the same thing. — 
Jennifer Hewitt, British Iris Sociely, 
Kidderminster, Worcestershire 


RE THE varieties of snail 

comınonly found in British 
gardens suitable for human con- 
sunıptioıi? 


A CCUORDING tu my SAS survival 
handbook, all Brilisl land snails 
atv edible, ds are lhe slugs. —| . 
Richard Scrusr. Bath, Avon 


E ARE told thal the British | 

gave the world the sports i 
of cricket, soccer and rughy, Of 1 
these, only succer has been 
widely taken up in those coun- | 
tries that were not part of the 
empire. Why? 1 


N MY rugby-only schooldays, we 

were told by our headmaster that 
“Soccer is a gentleman's gane 
played by ruffians, whilst Rugby isa 
ruffian's game played by gentle 
men." Obviously the ruffian's ver 
sion of cricket is baseball. — John 
Russell, Bulgach, Switzerland 


Any answers? 


HY IS Ã kangaroo court 

so called? — Gerald 
Chamberland, Ujung, Pandang, 
Indonesia 


HE TITLES on the spines 

run from top.to bottom for 
English books but from bottom 
to top for French ancl German 
hooks. ls this a publishing con” 2 
vention and, if s40, when wasil : 
agreed upon? —~ Lesley Black, !° 
London 


HY clo we “pull someone's 
leg"? Why nat an arm? ~— 
Robert Fysh, Altrincham, Cheshire 


Answers should be e-malled lo 
woakly@guardlan.co.uk, iaxed o 
0171/44171-242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardlan Weekly, 75 Farming’ 
don Road, London EC1M 3HQ. 


grubbed up. At currerıt rates of los 
there will be none left by 3020 Te 
problem is exacerbaled by EU 


sidies that were designed to preven 


over-production by € 2 
growers to reduce their acreage 
a scheme taken ııp by a dispropîî 
tionately large number in England, 
With tbe orchards go many e” 
ronmental riches and rural pr 
tices. The ground beneath the tre : 
for example, can hold a wide varie 1 
of flowers and supports E 
wildlife than either arable e 
grassland. The old trees also se |. 
as hosts for lichens and miste i ` 
while their gnarled trunks Rr 
valuable microhabitats for st |: 
and spiders. These in tun 7 
arboreal birds . like _woodpeceê ! . 
and treecreepera, The rye 8 
now virtually extinct in this con 
had a traditional association. ¥, | !.. 
the orchards of southern . Engl | . 


themselves, . 


Ultimately, however, the prin | ê 
loss is in the wonderkul history ۳ 


ety and favour of British: 


Notes & Querles Joseph Harker 


HAVE heard that Siegfried 

Sassoon and Robert Graves 
fell out because of thetr firat 
world war experiences. Js this 
true? 


HE friendship between Graves 

and Sassoon did not break 
down because of their war experi- 
ences. The relevant occasion Was 
the publication in 1929 of Goodbye 
To All Thal. In the original text 
Graves had included, in breach of 
copyright, a hitherto unpublished 
poenı that Sassoon hal sent him pıi- 
vately yenrs earlier, aud which he 
did nut wani printerl. Graves had 
alsu made certain references to Sas- 
soon's mother which were thought 
unacceptable. These passages were 
deleted at the printers, bul not be- 
fore some copies of the bok in its 
original form, numbering perhaps a 
hundred or so, had got through. — 
DrT Kramer, Finchley, London 


AS anyone from the win- 
ning side ever been found 
guilty of war crimes? 


EORGE BUSH was con- 

demned by the World Court for 
his invasion of Panama. — Arjen 
Nyeboer, Zwolle, The Netherlands 


S AMAN the only animal which 
experiences baldness as a 
common sign of advancing age? 


N COPULATION the male dun- 

nock, or hedge sparrow, holds on 
by grasping in his bill the feathers 
an the crown of the female's headl. 
Normally, the two sexes of this sınall 
brown bird are identical, bul dun- 
nocks mate so frequently ul vigur- 
ously that in the spring the lemiıles 
become recognisably ball. — John» RF 
Davies, Haverbreaks, Lancaster 


OULD a young deciduous 

sapling grown in Europe 
adapt to the “opposite” acasona 
if it were transplanted in, say, 
Australia? 


HAVE a number of herbacevus 
perennials (mostly irises) senl lu 
me by friends in New Zealaıd. Afler 
an initial period of confusion, they do 
intlced adapt, most taking 18 months 


A Country Diary 


Mark Cocker 


'HORPE HAMLET, Norfolk: The 
Cornish Gilliflower, the Hamble- 
don Deux Ans, the Peasgood's Non- 
such, Roundway Magnum Bonum 
and the Hoary Morning: these won- 
derful names belong to the Intest 
group of organisms being spot- 
lighted as proof of Britain's shrink- 
ing biodiversity. However, in this 
instance their disappearance is not 
the result of persecution or over- 
exploitation. The problem is we 
doıı't eat enough of them. ا‎ 
They're apples and October 21 was 
Apple Day. An annual event since 
1990, it was instituted to celebrate 
the quality and range of British ap- 
ples {there are 6,000 on a national 
register) and to highlight the threat 
of.les pommes francaises, Last year 
Britain imported 420,000 tonnes of 
apples .and pears, while home- 
grown fruit accounted. for only 30 
per: cant of the total. Since 1970 
more than 30,000 hectares, half our 
traditional !orchards, have been 
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Two women talik outside the temple as, inside, thousands of devotees marked the start of the year 2052 


New year comes to Neasden 


Already the capacity of the 
mandir is in danger of being out- 
stripped by the volume of visi- 
tors that has far exceeded 
expectation, sald Girish Patel, a 
spokesman for the Swaminarayn 
Hindu Mission. 

An estimated 30,000 Hindus 
had come from as far away as 
Leicester and Manchester. For 
many it was their firat visit. 

‘The Ankut Utaav celebrations 
represent new year’s day and 
harvest featival rolled into one 
and come after the festival of 
lights or Diwali, which was also 
celebrated the day before. 


statues in the mandir, offered in 
thanks for the past year and to 
ask for a happy and prosperous 
year to come. 

In the hall next door, a display 
of more than 600 dishes of food 
decorated with fruit and flowers 
had been placed in front of por- 
traita of the leaders of this Hindu 
sect, which has 20,000 follow- 
ers in Britain. 

Since the £15 million mandir 
in Neasden opened in Auguat, it 
has been swamped by an aver- 

age of 1,000 visitors a day com- 
ing to worship, or simply to gawp 
at the lavish architecture. 


Madalelne Bunting 


HOUSANDS of Hindu 

devotees degcended on the 
north London temple of Shri 
Swaminarayan last week to 
celebrate the new year, the 
biggest festival of the Hindu 
calendar. 

A queue of visitora anaked 
through marquees and up the 
steps of Europe's first purpose- 
built mandir, or temple, to pay 
their respects to the deitles on 

the first day of year 2052. 
Food and fruit were laid be- 
fore the elaborately-dreased 


Letter from Beljing Hamish Mcllwraith 


Raise the Red Emperor 


the chest bears a huge yellow han 
mer and sickle, but [ supposed it 
symbotised the nature of Interna- 
tional Communism, Perhaps if Mao 
was draped in a Clıinese flag, funcla- 
mentalists would accuse the Chi 
nese leadership of isolationism and 
parochialism. 

Idon't know what any of the other 
visitors to the mausoleum thought. 
Many of them looked on in awed si- 
lence — but I thought the grey Mao- 
suited body looked bloated and very 
pink; no hint of green at all. I found il 
difficult to keep in mind that I was 
looking at someone who had shaped 
the history of a billion people: all 1 
saw was the wax-like shell of an old 
man, It crossed my mind that it had 
been ordered from Madame Tus- 
saud's, but if it had then surely 
someone had made a mistake in ask- 
ing for the grotesque detail of the 
fleshy jowls, the thin reedy lips and 
the deeply-etched crows feet. I 
glanced over to the man on tle op- 
posite side .of the casket for a reac- 
tion, but his eyes were fixed intently 
on Mao's face. 1 hardly lıad time to 
start studying his features before a 
steward barked at me to move 
along. ا‎ . 

And .then we werc out. Everyone 
eased up and started chatting excit- 
edly about what they'd seen and 
began bargaining .with the . stall 
holders over the prices of their Mao 
cigarette lighters, Mao badges, and 
Mao pictures to hang from, the rear- 
view mirrors of their cars. : 


ers. Most of the punters seemed to 
be wide-eyed outoftownies who 
had made the pilgrimage from the 
countryside. 

The stewards bullied us into two 
long lines and let us in in groups of 
20. A couple of boys sold souvenir 
programmes .to the faithful. A sign 
cautioned us to remove our hails, 
keep silent and not take photographs. 

We were directed along a corridor 
lined with large, white marble tiles 
engraved with some of Mao's dic- 
tums in a gold likeness of his calligra- 
phy. From there we entered the outer 
chamber, which contains a brilliant 
white marble statue of Mao sitting on 
the type of cotton-stuffed armchair 
that Chinese political leaders favour 
at meetings with coınrades, 

We filed past, ushered through 
with firm hand signals by the bored 
stewards, and entered the central 
chaınber where Mao's body is dis- 
played. It lies on a central, metre- 
high black marble dais and is 
protected by a glass case shaped 
like atruncated rectangular prism. 

An irritable official told a couple 
of people who were whispering to 
be quiet and instructed our line to 
pass to the left of the body while the 
other‘line was told to pass to the 
right. Large, transparent plastlc 
screens prevented us from getting 
closer than a couple of metres and 
our escorts made sure no one lin- 
gered for mare than a brief look, . 

I.was. surprised-that the red flag 
that covers the body from the feet to 


ORMALLY 1 believe every- 
Nts that Î read in the China 
Daily, but one day things just 
went a bit too far, 1 spied a one-para- 
graph report tucked away in the mid- 
dle pages whiclı said that the stories 
about Chairman Mao's mummified 
remains turning green were false. 
The apparent greenish tinge around 
his gills was attributed to the unusual 
angle of the lighting in the maur- 
soleum; the Chairman's skin was in 
excellent condition and to suggest 
otherwise was a vile Insult. 

Perhaps I'm not the sort of person 
who would appreciate a pickled 
sheep as Art, but I had always had a 
ghoulish urge to visit Mao’s body in 
Tiananmen Square. The thought of 
seeing the preserved cadaver of the 
Red Emperor who had hidden him- 
self away from his subjects while he 
was alive, but which was on display 
to be gawked at and genuflected to 
by the Grateful Masses, was morbld 
but irresistible, 

Mao's tomb, despite being a fine 
example of wedding cake architec- 
ture, is not in the least attractive. 
The main entrance is flanked by two 
massive statuea of groups of square- 
jawed, broad-shouldered' soldiers, 
workers and peasants, Possibly in 
order to counter charges of exploit- 
ing the memory and socialist princi- 
ples of the Great Helmsman, there's 
no entrance fee. . 

The queues to view the body are 
organised by stewards with small 
crackly, battery-powered loudspeak- 


ا 


But four years after the demise of 
the old order, a fresh sense of pur- 
pose has yet to emerge. The tradi 
tional connection betweerı writers 
and sociely seems to have mysteri- 
eusly slackened, jusl as all aspecls 
of Russian life have been thrown 
into a crisis of identity after the col’ 
T1apse of the Soviet Union. 

During the Soviet era, writers had 
to cope with the deadening elfect of 
censorship and the Communist 
Party's doctrine, socialist realisn, 
which attempied to force writers ta 
celebrate socialism and the party 
line. Mediocre writers who hewed 

to this method were rewarded with 
massive print runs of their books 
and stories, better aparinients, 
travel privileges and subsilies. 
Those who flicl not were simply not 
published. The end af Corımunist 
rule has brougbhl Russian wrilers 
their greatest moment of freedom in 

more than seven decacles, but they 

nonetheless lack a sense of direction. 

“If todays wriler hasu' conl- 
pletely lost the traditional role, he 
has lost it largely," said Talyani 

Bek, a poet, crilic and editor al the 

journal Voprusy Lileratury. "If we 

ask wlıy, for a century and a hall, wt 
had lhe most politicized poetry in 

the world, the reason is because ili 

the newspapers there was not i 

ward of truth. And hislory a> a sui- 

ence was falsified. Poetry tonk ul’ 
lhe functions uf newspapers ancl his- 
torical xience." 
l'reud from the shackles i 
cemirol umd ileology. Russ! 
now eujoy Tacy felevisiun soul of 
‘ras, pulp doteclive thrillers incl set 
stiorilled tabloid newn! 
1 jus û ew of Ue emertinmv' 
| cunpee will ierauuree fer 
whore > Bio mule 
the var uli 


1 

| 2 EE 
ally played u ventral fı 

1 Russi Heraure, In ù few shur. ; 

i years Ihey have slid fron tawerins 
pcaks — selling millions ol cupit> j 
every month — to circulation in the 
thousands. Their financial situation 
totlay is so precarious that if it were 
nol for help frunı American Ii 
naucier George Sorns, most would 
have closed. 

Since the early 19h certury, 
these munthly periodicals, 
crammed with prose, poetry, liter- 
ary criticism and commentary, have 
been an indispensable part of Rus- 
sias cultural life, Printed oun 
newsprint, in small type, the tlıick 
journals could accommodate an en- 
tire novel andl have room lo sparc. 
They were the essential showcase 
for the career of any new writer, the 
arbiter of what was worth reading. 

When perestroika reforms began 
to open a hidden treasure of once 
forbidden works, the thick journals 
exploded. Years of pent-up demand 
pushed circulation into the millions. 
For the first time, Russlans could 
read such important works as Dr. 

Zhivago, The First Circle and Chul- 

dren Of The Arbat. It was a heady 

experience for writers and editors. 

But the perestroika boom ended 

with the Soviet Union, and the circu” 
"tation of the thick journals plume 

meted. Novy Mir, which sold more 
than 2.6 million copies at the height 
of the perestroika years, now has 4ã 

circulation of 31,600. 

Part of the sudden ahift in for- 
tunes was strictly economic. State 
subsidies were cut; the price of 


„ “Therc is great literary prase, 
"and there is junk," said ‘Terekhov. 
“Is only junk that you can earn 
money from . . . No one can earp ã 
' living off literature .. . So, you write 
a book where a man's head is cut off 
gn the second page and the woman 
takes her underwear off on Page 5." 
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added, gloomily, “I think there are 


‘Terekhov is only 29 years old, but 
his complaint speaks for Russian 
writers, both young and old. who 
find themselves groping for a new 


For more than a century, Russian 
writers occupied a special place in 
sociely. Literature was at the fore- 
front of opposition to power, and in 
the Soviet era totalitarlan rulers 
went to great lengtlıs to bend wrît- 


paper skyrocketed.‏ هة 
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no readers.” 


direction in a country transformed. 


ers to {heir will. 
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International Unit ust Manager of the 
Year in four out of the last six years. 
Their advice has resulted in 
seven of our ten offshore funds 
being placed in the top 25% of their 
sectors for their performance since 
launch, with four as sector leaders. 
And qualitative fund manage- 
ment analysts, Fund Research 
Limited, have given seven of 
our funds a AAA rating, the highest 
possible standard, in their. in-depth 


assessment of funds and 


fund managers. 


he income roms it can go down-as well as up (this may partly be a result qf exchange rate Aüctuations) and 


science of Russianë for generations. 

Instead, he is sitting at a barren 
desk in the offices of a tawdry tabloid 
newspaper, Top Secret, where he 
writes brash, colloquial satire. A 
young and established author, 


pened to literature in post-Soviet Rus- 
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Russia Sidelines Its Writers 


sia. The vivid new world of markets 
and capitalism, of free speech and 
democracy, has left him feeling 
vaguely disoriented, moody and, 
worst of all, unwanted by readers. 

*I am like an arrow that was let 
go, and then the target was taken 
away,” he said. “We were flung in 
this direction, And it turned out, we 
werent needed by anyone.” He 


د ت 
David Hoffman In Moscow‏ 


0 
ORN in the twilight of the So- 
B era, Alexander Terekhov 

aspired to be a writer and 
dreamed of being published in the 


thick literary journals, such as Novy | Terekhov works at yellow journalism 
Mir and Znamya, whose densely | to make a living and laments that he 
typeset pages have carried novels | can hardly understand what has hap- 


and poetry that stirred the con 


One possible candidate wi 
“strong Buy" image ا‎ 8 
ambition {u want to succeer| Mr, 
Ramos as presidenl is Richard 
Gurdon, the former mayor of 
Olongape Cily wlto is now chairman 
af the Subic Bay authority, His sue. 
cess in making the former U§, 
ıuaval base viable as an investmenl 
curler and free port is seen aS an 
example ol strorng-ıninded leader. 
0 is known to want tn 
ake his Subic experi 

tional level. IER 


eigı investment comınunily are 
eager lo see if the economic mo- 
mentum building under Mr. Ramas 
can be suslained. 

Also, observers overseas are 
hopeful that the Philippines is fi- 
nally past the stage of coup allenpls 
and insurgencies. In ıı country 
where personality ollen means 
power, Mr. Ramos is seen as a force 
for stability. Mrs, Aquino was widely 
Seen as weak, and that perception 
drove her enemies to launch desla- 
bilising coup attempts. 


spirit of the terımlimit law. She val- 
untarily stepped down at the end of 
ıer term even though, as tle incun- 
ا ا‎ neuron was 
ed, she could have run again, 
„If Mr. Ramos really slicks i0 his 
intentions, and the single-term limit 
remains in place, then the question 
lurns to who will replace him in 
1998. Business leaders and the for- 


Ith B. Richburg 


constitution, and the powerful 
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16 he oashtngton lost /INTERNATIONAL 
Election Fever Grips Manila 


Presidential candidates are jousting more than two 


President Corazon C. Aquino has 
helped begin a movement to save 


archbishop of Manila, Cardinal 
Jaime Sin. is helping. 
Ia 1992, Mrs Aquino followed the 


years before the poll, writes Ke 


MALL WONDER Americans 

looking at Philippine politics 
م‎ call it a country in their own 
image. There's a roaring debate 
over term limits. An ageing movie 
actor who wants to be president. An 
ambitious Senate leader (recently 
remaved) taking potshols at the ad- 
ministration. There is even a provin- 


the 


cial ,„ „ governor with national 
ambitions offering himself as Mr 
Outsider, : 


A1 this is heating up while the 
next presidential election is still 
more than two and a half years away. 

Most of the current speculation 
centers on the incumbent, President 
Fidel V. Ramos, the cigarchomping 
foriner general who was elected 
president in 1992. The constitutional 
limits Mr. Ramos to a single six-year 
term, and he insists that he has no 
intention of staying beyond 1948, 
His long-ternı ambition, he has re. 
peated, is to manage a golfcourse. 

But no one seems to believe him. 

H is word cannot be taken at face 
value,” SAid a frequent critic, Sena- 
tor Mirîam Defensor Santiago, who 
narrowly lost (he presidency tû Mr. 
Ramos last tim¢ and wlio vows to 
rur again. Sle recallecl how tle late 
strongman Ferdinand Marcos nıade 
similar «lisavowals shortly before 
declaring ımarlial law, rewriting the 
consllution anıl slaying beyund his 
lerin. : 

3 think he's keeping his vplions 
open,” said the Keverend Juhr J. 
Carroll, a Jesuil priest wlio heads 
lhe Institute un Church aud Sucial 
Issues at the Alerteo University 
here. “These trial balloons keel: 
iu 0 hetely waıleld lo pul û 

on these discussions, 
put the lid ont. E ca 

The “trial balloons” refer nıainly 
lo Various — some say nefhrious — 
Iioves afoot 1o anıend the country's 
eightyear-old constitution and re- 
move term lJimifs, which also con- 
fine senators to two six-year terms 
and members of Congress and local 
officials lo three-year terms. With- 
out a change, many incumbent 
genaltors and members of Congreas 
will be barrel from reelection in 

1998, which explains the nıoves ta 
a ution! convenlion and 

ated effort | ili 
E o petilion [ar a 

“For politicians ta be prohibited 
from running again is worse than 
death,” said Senator Blas Ople, an 
opponent of any changes. 

Several columnists and many 
politicians say the desire for lifting 
term limits was behind the recent 
ouster of Edgardo Angara as Senate 
president: Mr. Angara ig seen as a 
leading contender for the presi 
dency in 1998. He says Mr, Ramos 
secretly orchestrated his ouster 
from the Senate leadership to have a 
0 path 2 nae the charter. 

so, the ploy appears to hav 
backfired. After Mr. Angara's 8 
moval by a majority vote of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. Ramos defensively sald he 
was not involved, and he was forced 
to repeat that he really means fo 
e n in 1998. 

1. Angara, meanwhile, is at the 
peak of his popularity. He has now 
formed what is called the con- 
Science Bloc ir the Senate, and he 
has shifted from being Mr, Ramos'’s 
اا‎ e ROE Ib a critic 

8 ro chance to 
the administration, e 


Same are rallying against the 
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İL MANQGUÊ 


Se Ilonde 


France pays dearly E 
for its high profile e 


'Î Mouna Naîm on why ب‎ Liberation O ranlsation 5 1982 
to protect the civilian population 

the French are targets after the masaacres at the Palestinian 

'| of Algerian terrorism : ' refugee camps of Sabra auıd Chatila. 


It supervised the evacuation froin 
HE WAVE of terrorism that | TYipol, in northern Lebanon. of 
lıas swept France in the past | Yasser Arafat and PLO figlıters wlio 

three’ ınunths is nat really | had been encircled by Syrian forces. 
comparable with Ihe spate of attacks In other worcls, Frauce male no 
ıhnt killed incl maimect (he French | bones about ils policies and stoocl 
in the eiglıties, Yel there is (ne es- | by them, in a region of great Con- 
sential sinıilarily: in each case, tle | plexity where any action has ınulti- 

French government has pail a high j ple repercussions, 

price for its foreign policy — or per- In contrast with its 11 partners in 
veived foreign pulicy — pvis@-ets | the EC — which, except fur Britain, 
countries ur regions over which if | have a "clean recor" in the region 
once held sway. — France never abandoned its bid 
However confused the demands | to exercise a political and cultural 


flan 
‘There’s something missing ln this cartoon . . , but what?’ ‘Diplomacy?" 


of the Algerian [slamic fundamental- | influence there. lt continued to play 2 : opening of the Tian iden- 
ists may bê — they have not only | a power game that it thought would Chirac caught nodding e a 8 
called on President Jacques Chirac | enable it to improve its commercial The resulting meas was no 

to stop "supporting" the regime of | position in the region. HE Algerian President of hia own makiug. There dauht due ta a lack of prepata- 
the Algerian President Liamine Zer- Britain, by contrast, decided to Liamine Zeroual’s last- ahould have bcen no announce- | tion, a poor evaluation of the 
oual, but suggested that he might | scale down its political presence and | minute cancellation on October | ment of thc meeting until the consequences and an undereati- 
convert to Islam — they lave suc- | concentrate instead on trade witlı | 22 of the meeting he was sup- two presidents were in New mation of the Algerian regime’s 
ceeded, like tlie Middle Eastern ter- | the newly fledged states. Admit- | posed to have in New York with York. That would have prevented | ulterior motives. There in some- 
rorists a decade earlier, in forcing | tedlly, it did plant a few “advisers” | Jacques Chirac came as a slap in | the Islamists from denouncing thing furniliar about the whole 


France to pay a high penalty for its | here and there in ihe ministries ancl | the face for France, which shells | the “collusion” between Paria episode: waan't the Elyséc taken 


political decisions. armies of certain Gulf states. But j out some 5 billion francs (£650 |) and Algiers, and the Algerian by surprise by the degree of ill- 
The difference this time, though, | their presence is as discreet as it is | million) of aid to Algeria each military regime from sceming to feeling provoked by ils decialon 
is that, whereas in the eighties the | effective in the day-to-day conduct | year, writes Alain Frachon, secure France's endoraement to resume nuclear tesling? 
French government was prepared | of affairs. Chirac fell into a trap largely only houra before the official {October 24) 

to face the consequences of its deci- France's refusal to keep a low 

sions, it has tended to confuse the | profile explains why it has been 


issue in the Algerian conflict, much more of a target for terrorist | the back of their minds they also se- | far fom certain that they all share | nounce France, both parties in the 
The Middle East was a notorious | attacks than any other European | cretly hoped to get into the US's | the same aims and ideals or obey a Algerian conflicl are seeking lu win 
iroublespot during the eighties. | country. The only nation that found | good books. single leader. One moment they | France over to their own cause. 
France supported [raq in its war | itself in a comparable situation was The US has not today become the | level specific accusations at France, | Frenclı policy has less influence on 
against Iran, even to the point of Û the United States. But despite its de- | target of Algerian Islamic extremists | the next they trot out confused ideo- | the Algerian problem than the prob- 
lending it Super Etendard fighter | termination to call the tune in a part Î partly because it does not have his- | logical and religious slogans, lem has on French policy. 
planes. And it opened its doors to | of the world where many regarded | torical ties with Algeria, and partly Second, the French government's Would France be right to pull in 
Opponents of the iranian regime, | it as the true “Great Satan" only | also because it has built bridges | claim to have adopted a "neutral" | its diplomatic horns and concen- 
with which it waş also involved in a | American interests abroad were | with some of the extremists. stance on Algeria is difficult even | trate solely on trade balances and 
major financial dispute. subjected to attacks, That leaves France to face the ter- | for the non-Islamist opposition in Al- | export volumes? 
„ France demanded that Lebanon's There were two reasons for this: | rorist threat on its own, In the eight- j . geria to swallow. ‘That would require a change in 
independence be respected, using | France was a closer target, more j ies, it accepted responsibility for its ‘There is no guarantee, however, | what Charles de Gaulle called “a 
language that alienated Syria and its | easily entered, and somewhat over- | policies and could identify the | that if France were clearly to plump | certain idea of France" ~— some- 
allies in Lebanon. The French army | liberal in its policy of iasuing visas; | enemy. Today the situation is more | for one side or the other it would | thing which no French government 
Participated in the nıultinational force | and the US, while feared, exercised | confused. not be subjected to terrorism from | since De Gaulle, whether of the 
that was sent to Beirut to restore | a certain fascination on those who First, the Algerian extremists form | another quarter. right or left, has taken on board. 
peace after the pullout of the Pales- | denounced it so venortously, for in | a loosely knit organisation, and it is Although they regularly de- (October 21) 


salary), and a chicken six times | tivist who-is now a history lecturer.‏ ر 
Angola S peace. grOWS more tense by the day more. The government's biggest se | "We'll go on starving while MPs‏ 
curity headache ia mounting unrest | continue driving arauud in their re-‏ . . و 

Frédéric Fritscher In Luanda set up in Luanda — few Angolans | Jonas Savimbi's rebel Unita move- Î among the popilation at large, |icently imported ‘Citroën XMs. We 
ا‎ can afford a meal at $30. As they sip j ment, is no more than a shell. which could eventually lead to an | don't even know if the war is going 
A} ANGOLAN army helicopter | their beer or imported wine, they There are swarms of children. in | uprising. It had to promise a. great. |‘ to start up again or if the peace can 
flew over the capital, crossed |: watch scantily-clad local beauties on | search of anything that will enable | deal to get the trade unions to call | hold, The Angolan population is in a 

the bay, skimming low over its oil | the beach and two planes flying | them to survive, The streets are İ' off their planned general strike of | estate of doubt. Nothing will be posai 
slicked waters, then hovered high | overhead with streamers advertls- | lined with beggars, many of them j` September 21, But it did not keep its | ble unless the. two: armies are 
above a spit of land called Ilha. Hun- | ing a brand of refrigerator and a Î war-wounded and amputees. At the |: promises. The shelves of the price- i merged into a single force and sur- 


reds of raggedly-dressed young- | swimming pool ‘in the upper-crust | end of September an armed group | controlled stores are empty. . ؛‎ plus soldiers demobilised.” 
sters craned their necks and shaded | district of Alvaladi, - of them stormed an army supply What keeps Luands's inhabitants But the phased billeting of gov- 
their eyes against the relentless aun - Ht iş as if nothing had happened | depot. About 30 people were injured | alive is the presence of canny traders Î ernment and Unita troops to 16 UN- 


a8 they watched 10 parachutists leap | — as if Angola's wartorn- and | in clashes with the police, The gov- | from French-speaking African coun- | built quartering areas (now in the |. 
outin a burst of colour. ' poverty-stricken capital had simply j ernment removed them by force to | tries, who import basic consumer j ' process of completion)’ has not yet | 
There are few amusements in An- |, erased 20 long years of civil war | the outskirts of the city, where they | goods and fix the market prices. begun. Urider the .programme, |. 
gola, and this one wa§ free; “They | from its collective memory. scrape a living on former building Luanda-based western + and | which is.part of the Lusaka peace: 
do their Jump every Sunday,” said a But traces of that conflict are still j sites. Some 60 vehicles belonging to j African diplomats all say the‘same | accords, 200,000 men will : be 
skinny adolescent, João Antonio. "I | there. Roads are full.of potholes. | the UN peacekeeping mission have | thing:-the longer the pence :lasts,, | merged into a single Angolan army; 
come and see them before going to | Buildings that were abandoned be- | been stolen iu the past few months | paradoxically, the more discéntent |' 110,000 of them will later be demo- 
the beach,” َ fore completion‘by the Portuguese | by armed soldiers on half pay. end insecurity it breeds. They.were.Î bilised after, in theory, being given 
Jhia's only road is crammed with | when’ independence came-in 1975 |` The quiet of thè capital at night is | tlıe firat to welcome the success of: |: vocational training. Both the NIPLA 
Cars and people, The restaurants | still sport their skeletons öf con- Î regularly shattered by bursts of au- |' the meeting of donors that was held |: and ‘Unita, whose chiefs of staff 
hat mushroomed there during the Î crete and steel. . . - : . tomatic’ fire. ‘Ta maintain a sem- | in Brussels at the end of September, |: meet regularly in Luanda, say the 
inini-peace” (the period between | Work on the building khowu as. j. blance of security, the authorities The Angolans wanted about $650 | UN |s responsible for the delay,... . 
€ Lisbon accords of May 1991 and |, “the Rocket”, a‘mausoleum where. |: bring out their élite-police force as | milllon for an initial phage of ına-: Despite the demobilisation. pro- 
e resumption of the civil war at |' apparatchiks" of the. MPLA, the | soon as dusk falls, But they are not |' tionat reconstruction. Reasaured by. |' grammie and their declarations of 
ihe end of 1992) still operate. But j country's formier + siigle party, | paid any more regularly than other | the double act put on by President | good intent, both.factions are con- 
jey are open only at weekends and |' hoped to transfer the ashes of one of Î. government employees. and have |. José Eduardo dos Santos ahd !Sav: |! inuing to bolster thelr armies with 
ar lunch during the week — the : its: historic' leaders, .Agostinho di | taken to :extorting. money from |; imbi (who were meeting for the | new weapons and -forcibly . re- 
area is loo dangerous at night. i Neto, was halted long ago. ... '.. -| pedestrians and motorists allke,. : j third. ime in five months), donors. |; crulted fresh ‘troops — Ah 8ign, 
Their terraces are packed almost All that remiins of the Turismo | . The cost of living has been rising | promiëed altnost$1 billion. .. - ,-|' surely, .that ‘they are themselves 
exclusively’ with UN :trûops in |' Hotel,-which was taken by'storm in |i inexorably, A litre ûf ‘cooking’ oil. |: . “We'll never..see .the:.colour ‘of |; deeply uncertain about what the-fu- 
Civvieg, diplomats ahd ‘éxpats em- j: October.1992 by government forceé' |: costs 6,000 hew kwanza {the equiva’ |, their money,’ and .nothing - will’ |’ ture holds: .. 0, i 4, . 
Ployed by the 55 NGOs ‘that ‘have Î wishing: to dislodgé the leaders öf İ' lent of a ınanual worker's monthly Û change,” says-a ‘{ûrmer MPLA ac-' (October.20). 


says on his life and presented his . 


Gas (1940)... Edward Happer ls “a master at rendering the inarticulate 


with the stories they were reading, 
he repaired in his heart to his stu- 
dio, where he struggled with forms 
and shapes, with pigments, with 
light and shadows, and not least, 
with ideas, whiclı he chose to tether 
to a representational reality. 

Even now, time spent with his 
pictures can bring fresh meaning to 
tired words such as “alienation,” 
“loneliness”; even now, his talent as 
a palnter rescues his work, and us, 
the beholders of it, from a genera- 
tion of socially and psychologically 
labored interpretation. 

His powerlully suggestive in- 
wardness, his reflective breadth and 
depth, his disciplined craftsman- 
ship, his restless, sharply knowing 
interest in a nation, its people, their 
ways with one another ¬ all of that 
stlll offers him a certain immunity 
from the killing possibilities of cul- 
tural attention, whereby someone is 
“gummed up,” and soon enough 
abandoned for the next objects of 


fashionable interest. Hopper lingers, 
survives even critical acclaim. Hint- 
self taciturn, a master at rendering 
the inarticulate, the yearnings and 
worries we have learned to hide from 
ourselves, never mind others, he 
brings us mood and revelation with 
a pointecl intensity. 

This lucid, almost hovering biog- 
raphy (season after season set down 
for us) is worthy of its subject, his 
approach to art. Wisely, generously, 
this biographer lets Jo lierself pre- 
sent her day-to-day struggles with 
her mighty, inscrutable, tenaciously 
determined husband — a contiuu- 
ing, detailed narrative by a protagu- 
nist, and at times, an antagonist. For 
over four decades these two artists 
lived together, loved and inspired 
one another, and not least, locked 
horns. Theirs was the mystery of an 
attachment that lasted, ıo mailer ils 
serious flaws, All the while, Jo ol- 
served him, the artist observer, and 
described what she saw feverishly, 


painstakingly, in a torrent of decla- 
exclamaltions, abbrevia- 
tions, asicles, Hers is a diarist's 
chronicle that proceeds at a fast 
clip, now summoned by a biogra- 
pher able to provicle us a contexl for 
all those (lark nighis of a steadfast 
marriage's «aud: Jo :ıs Edward's ally, 
his model, his nagging scold, a5 
watchful of hirn a» he was of every- 


Guil Levin has giveıı us, will obvi 
ous cruclilion antl actmiration, op 
per the "erentive artist" ancl Hopper 
the reclusive, eranky, brilliantly 
impossibly egoistic, 
highly industrious nian, no less lint 
itecl in mind and heart than the rest 
of us. A constant wanderer across 
our American scene, he took our 
close measure, tlocumented the 
headlong, sprawling, anxious nature 
of our carly and middle years of this 
American century; bequ 
in his pictures, a landscape of oUF 
edgy, worried assertive selves. 


face, it would appear, that assumes 
colossal dimensions on 4 screen. 
evitably, Heston went on to play 
“famous men” roles, fron John the 
Baptist la El Cil ancl Mic 

‘There was alsu a numbing succes 
sion of lesser roles to which his naf 
ralive gives equal weight (he h8 
«liarles of alınost everything he ha 
done, saicl or thought), It is not the 
kind of book lo consult when one İS 
looking for lhe «leeper of 
life. A typical comment is that 
Americarı men “feel a 2 
call to that search for the real West 
David Niven, where are you when 


ily, She had another child, got di- 
vorced, married again arc! got 
drunker and drunker. After years uf 
selfabuse, she checked herself into 
a psychiatric facility and came oul 
sober and 100 pouncls lighter — “a 
human belng again.” 

The tone of A Hell Of A Life is 
conversational, that of a cosy [ricnd 
letting her hair clown over a card 
game and a pack of cigarettes, 
Chariton Heston's tone in In The 
Arena, on the other hand, is that of 
someone who, having reachecl the 

. acreen actors Mount Rushmore, 
considers himself the authority andl 
is lecturing to the back row — quite 
literally, since he stops to “joke” that 
there will be a test about this or that 
later. One can hardly call his ment 
oir as much fun, or as revelatory as 
Stapleton’, although his will doubt- 
legs get more attention. ' 

Heston is professorlal, solemn, 
testy. His early life may have been 
just as traumatic as Stapleton's, but 
itis impossible to tell from this care- 

crafted account, with 
frequent references to Heston's il- 
lustrious Scottish descent, 

Heston is at his most interesting 
when he discusses his craft and the 
undeniable fact that the most hand- 
same people are not necessarily the 
most photogenic, and vice versa, 
Having met the actor only once, I 
recollect that, although tall,:he had 
a small head and rather fine fea- 
tures that looked out of proportion 

to hia frame, That is just the kind of 


Secrets From the Green-Room 


the benign world of make-believe, 

She instantly knew she wanted to 
act although, as she writes, nobody 
wants to act who can help it. Acting 
is unlike any other field in that one 
triumph does not lead to another, 
You can be İn a starring role one 
week and doing crossword puzzles 
the next. And you always have to 
prove yourself, over and over again. 
“Looking back, however, 1 don't feel 
I had a choice, For a fat, struggling 
kid llke me, the only way out was to 
be someone else — an actor,” 

She went to New York, took a vari- 
ety of jobs, studied acting at the New 
School for Social Research and 
waited for her chance. That came 
when she persuaded Guthrie Mec- 
Clintic to give her a walk-on part in 
The Playboy Of The Western World. 
Stapleton joined the Actors Studio 
and met numbers of young hopefuls, 
including Marlon Brando, who used 
to keep his drums in her closet, 

She married her company man- 
ager, had a baby boy and soon 
landed a role for which she would 
become famous, that of Serafina 
delle Rose in Tennessee Willlarns's 
The Rose Tattoo, playing, at age 25, 
the part of a middle-aged woman 
with an adolescent daughter. 
hysical and emotional de-. 
mands of being an actor eventually 
caused her to begin drinking heav-. 


waiflike figure wito, 
otherwise, has an. androgynous? 
ity to look extremely convincing 8 
a latter-day Twiggy, older and morê 
sophisticated, but with the 
look of knowing vuln 
It Like a Man is at its best ¥ 
scribing George O'Dowd's upbridg” 
ing in southeast London, 
18-year-old barmaid and 
neck. He was abused and he 
and, as with most slum kids, his" |, °: . 
roes were the pop stare. His lovers 
were other boys. There is some 
e E N 
n from fragile outsider 
in 1982, (He achieved fame with 
glbunı, Do You Really WantTo 
Me?) Then there was the 
spiral into heroin 
for the best for hi 


M AUREEN STAPLETON Î ing, she has a way of sketching 


yoııng actress working in j tences, she is honest about lier 


sorry for her suitors. She rememr | the early lives of actors, hers was full 
bers an old actor who chased her | of hardships: a childhood spent rack- 
around a room until she came to a Î eting from one room to another 
halt — ghe was afraid he was going | while her parents, a strong-willed 
to have a heart attack. Her frlend { and obdurate Irish mother and alco- 
Annie was horrifled at her sexual | holic father, screamed and beat each 
largesse. “Don't give it away, dar | other. After her father left home, he 
ling,” she advised. “Get paid for it.” | would take his daughter out occa- 
Stapleton concludes, “Oh God, if | sionally — she was then 11 or 12 — 
only I'd listened to her, surely I'd be | and molest her physically, No won- 
liviıg off the fat ef the land instead | der she developed a lifelong fear of 
of writing my memoirs.” close relationships and took the emo” 


18 The Wasjington fost / BOOKS 
Portrait of America 


Robert Galas favor of the intellectual custodians 


—_ | of his profession. ۹ 

EDWARD HOPPER For many years Gail Levin has de- 
An Intimate Biography voted her considerable and thouglıt- 
By Gall Levin ° Î ful energy to the study of Hoppers 


Knopf. 678pp. $35 work .anıd life. She has written es- 


HÊN a full cultural ıis- | work to us in volume after volume 
W tary of 20th-century | — his career as an illustrator, an en- 
America is written — no f graver, an artist whose paintings 
doubt at the start of the third millen- | gradually engaged witlı the moral 
nium — Edward Hopper will surely | and social imagination of so many of 
command a great deal of attention. f us. Now she is his most ambitious 
` Arguably, he will rank as our cour | biographer — with the important 
try's leading artist of thatcentury — Î help of his artist wife, Josephine 
one wiıose canvases became part of | Nivison Hopper, “Jo” to Hopper 
a public consciousness. (who depicted her in some of his 
Not that Hopper had an easy time | drawings and paintings). Indeed, it 
of it from the start. He had to en- | is hard to imagine this long, thor- 
dure years of outright rejection, in- j ough, revealing and quite provoca- 
sistent disfavor. But he had stamina, Î tive book without the constant voice 
stubbornness going for himı — a re- j of Jo, whose daily diary entries in- 
fusal to be deterred by lhe judg- | form page after page — a running 
ment of those who had power. chronicle of a great artist's life, but 
Hopper endured disnıissal and | also, ofan exceedingly tempestuous 
condescension from any number of j marriage, which lasted and worked, 
‘art critics and museum curators, | no matter its strenuous strains. 
who were far more taken with, say, Hopper was born in Nyack, N.Y... 
abstract expressionist artists than | (o a family of modest circum 
with lıis kind of American realism. | stances. The name is of Dutch ori- 
He triumphed through the appeal | gin. All his life he looked up to 
his work had for a growing army of | Rembrandt; both were wizards wit 
viewers, rather than through the | “light,” able to use it as an instru- 
ınent of compelling character analy- 
sis. Hopper never attended college 
— he was yet another American 
autodiclact. He read broadly, deeply: 
studied with artists in New York; 
went to Europe as a young man, but 
thereafter shunned those trans- 
Atlantic trips so appealing to artists 
{and others of relative privilege). 
For a while — for decades, actu- 
ally — he was a salesman of sorts; 
he went from magazine to mags- 
zine, with his portfolio, in search of 
assignments as an illustrator, He did 
80, of course, to make a living — but 
he never gave up the desire to paint, 
to be anı artist at tlıe beck and call of 
his own spirit, rather than that of 
commerce. Even as he did pictures 
i | aimed at selling products or helping 
Self-portrait (1925-30) readers become visually involved 


Meryle Secrest leaden autobiographies of actors and 
ا‎ film stars, numbing catalogues of tr 
A HELL OF A UFE umphs, polite references to other liv- 


An Autoblography ing ْpersonslities and barely 
By Maureen Stapleton and Jane disguised boastings about the au 
Scovelt thors’ professional and moral super 
Simon & Schuster. 285pp. $24 giy The cutoblogrephy of Maureen 
WNTuF ARENA | Stapleton joins a select band of rent 
Ah ARDE phy niscences by people who display 
By Chariton Heston such polished ease for the genre that 


if looks completely unrehearsed: the 
Simon & Schuster. 502pp. $27.50 ultimate accomplishment, Like 
TAKE IT UKE A MAN David Niven, the author of two clas- 
By Boy George with Spencer Bright Î slc memoirs, Stapleton has a horror 
HarperCollins. SOOpp. $25 of boring people, on stage or off. So 
a ا‎ ghe remembers without reserya- 

tions, She is (rank, she is devastat- 


tells the story of how, a8 a Î character with a few telling ser- 


the theater, she had one affair after | strengths and weaknesses, and she 
another, not because she particu- | has a vivid sense of lıumor. 
larly wanted to, but because she felt As one has learned to expect fron 


` One has grown used to the usual | tionally starved. child's retreat into 
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Senior Internatlonal Accountant for Africa 


International Divislon 
Starting salary: £20,277 per annum 


» Experience In' flnance and accounting 

» Proven exparlence of people mnagement 

» Exþerlence In computerised 
finance systems and Interest in 
Informatlon systems 

» Ablflly to empathIse wlth the complexities 
and difflcultles of working in Africa. 

» Fluency In written and spoken English. 


` Please quote rof: 05/S1A/IF/PY/GW 
` Closing dete: 28 November 1985 


Intervie date: 9 January 1996 


We actlvely encourage applicants from 
sultably skilled women, people from ethnlc 
minorltles and people who percelve 
themselves to be disabled. This iS to 
address an under representatlon at thls level 
within Oxfam. 


Based In Oxford 


Oxfam Is looking for a person with 
enthuslasm, energy and commitment to 
provide strategic advice and effective 
financial services to Oxfam's programme in 
Afrlca, The programme Is managed through 
the desk In Oxford and over 20 offices which 
support development projects and provide 
emergency rellef operatlons, The annual 
financlal spend In Africa is In the reglon of 
£40 to £45 milllon. 


As a key member of the International Finance 


Management Team,.she or he will play an 

Important rote in the Inplementatlon of the 

divisional strategic plan. Applicants need to 

demonstrate at least the following: 

» Professlona! accountancy quvaliflcatlons 
with a minimum of two yaars posi 
quallflcatlon work . 


Programme Representative 


1 Year Contract 


Based İn Belgrade, Federal Republic of Yugoslavia 


Salary: £16,509 p.a. plus statlon Allowance and Accommadatlon 


of development work and/or working 
with refugees 

» Excellent management, Interpersonal! and 
communication skills 

» tnitlative and flexiblllty 


Please quote raf: 08/PR/B/HM/QW 
Closing date: 30 November 1995 
Interview date: 12 December 1995 


Oxfam has an offlce in Belgrade as part of 
its response to the crisls in former 
Yugoslavia. The programms has Cüfitirr 
trated on the basic needs of refugees and 
displaced paaple. Now our work with 
disabled people and Improving the capacity 
of local partner organisatlons |s of 
Increasing Importance In the pragramme. 
The successful candidate will have:- 

® At least 2 years practicat experience 


For further dotalls and an application form for any of the posts please 
send a large stamped addressed envelope to the Overseas Parsonnel & 
Development Department, Oxfam, 274 Banbury Road, Oxford OX2 7DZ, quoting 


the appraprlate raference. 


Oxfam works with poor people in thelr struggle agalnst 
hunger, disease, axploltatlon and poverty in Africa. 
Asla, Latin America andi the Miadle East through relief, 


development, research and public aducatlon. 


Oxfam UK/lroland is striving to be an equal opportunity employer 


THE UNIVERSITY of LIVERPOOL 


Department of Geography 


Chair in Physical Geography 


aAppllcalnns are Invited for a Chalr In Physical Geography. 
Candidates alıould possess an outstanding research repuuatlon In. 
arı aren of physical geography ancl be prepared to provide 
ncademlc leaderslılp withln the Department of Geography as a 
whole. The pat B avaliable from 1 january 1906. 

Tnformal and contidential enquifîcs tnay be made to Professor 
RI. Woods on 0151 794 9837. 
Quote Ref: A/938/G 


Applicallone by c.y. with the namen oF thrce refaroes, should be i 
recelvod by the Direclor of Personnel (A}, Tha Unfverslty 
of Tiverponî, Liverpool LOD SBX. Further particulars xray Riso 
he reqnesled from thls nddress or via erualls jobs @liv.ac.uk. 


Working Towards Equal Opportundiles 


Closing Datet 27 Novemher 1985 


HE ADVANCEMENT OU LANE 


LONDON SCHOOL OF 


. ECONOMICS AND 


POLITICAL SCIENCE , 


Lectureship in International History 


Appllcatlons are invlted for appointment fo o Lectureship In 
Inteınaiilonal Hestory from September 1994, Preference wil be given to 
candidates wiih teaching ord resecreh Ivarests In the InlamaHinat 
Hhtory. of Central Europe, 1918-1945, but ihote working n any fleld of 
iwenfiéth-century Internoflonal history are encouraged io opp. 
Appolntmenl wil bp at on opprçprlote polnt of he Gıada A of GrOde 8 
(815,154 - £26,430) eûlory scale for lectirars, plus £2,134 London 
. Allowance o year, ' In assessing starting sûléry, considetollon will be 
given to quciicatiora and exparlence,. Applîcallon forrns and furthet 
parilculars ure cvalloble, on receipt of a lorge SAE, from Personnel 
Services, London School of Economics. andi Polilcal Sclenoe, Houghton 
, St, London WC2A 2AE, Fox 0171-955-5843. 
Closing tale for completed oppicûtions l1 December 1995. 
THE LSE IS COMMITTED TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITES" 4 
! THE LSE IS AN EDUCATIONAL CHARITY COMMITTED: TO EXCELLENCE N . | 


TION AND RI 


The International Rescue Committee 


1s a non-profit, non-sectarlan organizatlon providıng humanilarlan 
In over 20 countries around the world. IRC 1 
ing posilions. 


Responaib!e for the financial administration ol multi«saclora! relief 
programs. Requiremenis. University değree In finance or accounting (CPA 
praferred]: exlansive financlal managamant axparlanca: strang 
organizational and administrative skills; 

previous experience working with granls. Positions are for One year. Send 
latter and cv lo Lillana Kelth via fax 001 212 551 3180. 


To work In the rehabilitation of waler systems or Overseeing conaltıctlon 
pralacts. Raquiraments: Civil anglneara; axparlence managing 
construction or sanltatlon projects; excellent organization, verbal and 
written communication skis; experienca working in devajoping counltea. 
Conlracla Are 3 mos - 1 year. Send lefter and cv lo Llfana Keith vla fax, 


Country Directors: 


Senlar IRC rapresentallve In country. Oversee ard provide leadsrshup for 
ogramming funcions of 18C programs in 
aşslgned countrlea, Requiraments: Bachelors degree and 6-7 years 
experlance in emergency or development work; proven nıarrsgemêénit 
axperience; abdıty to represen IRC t0 donors and organizallons; financial 
and humıûn resource management expafience. Pueilıong érB ior 2 years. 
Serıd latter andi cv to Lousa Shea, VP/Human Resourcss via fax. 


Get the degree You really deserve! 
Bachelor's, Master's, Doctorate 
for Life & Work Experience 
BA . MBA - JD . PhD < 
¥ No cjass attendance 
"i ¥..NoExaminatlona 
/ Low fees, fast delivery, . . : . | 
/ Limlted numbers ' ب‎ 
SAINT-CHARLES UNIVERSITY 
‘c/o: Avenue Mollere, 496 B-{060 Brusels BELGIUM 


Oxfam's Emergency Public Health Team Includes professlonals from different 
disoclpllnes (health, environmental health, and civil engineering ata}. We are 


team and to thls end are looking to recrult four addltlons! health 
profesalonals. Applicants for these paste should hold a basic health 
qualification and for the Adviser position a higher professlonal quallflcatlon. 
Significant overseas experience (s a prerequlalte at least half of which ahould 


j currently engaged In strengthening the health and nutrition capaolty of tha 


` Health Adviser 


Salary: £20,277 p.a. 2 year Contract 


programmes. He/She wlll therefore require 
the abllfty to undertake frequent overseas 
travel (approx. 12-16 weeks per annum). 

Please quote ref: 08/PHT/HA/MD/GW 


be In emergency situations. 


Based In Oxford e 

The Oxford based Health Adviser will help 
formulate Oxfam's pollcy for emergehcy 
public health inttiatives and provide advice 
and support In this respect to overseas 


` Communlty Health Nurse (2 posts) 
Emergency Nutritionist (1 post) 


2 year Contract 


emergency Situations at short notice, staying 
for perlods of up to 3 months at a time. 
Please quote raf: 08/ESP/CHA/MD/QW 


For the above four poste: 
Closing date: 30 November 1995 
Intervlew date: week commencing 
18 December 1995 


Afghanistan Emergency Programme 


Salary £18,091 p.a. 


Deployed from Oxford 


The dutles of the Community Health Nurses 
and Emergency Nutritionalist may involve 
Inllal assessment of an emergency 
situatlon, followed by Implementation of 
publlc health measures untll work can be 
completed or handed over to other 
communlty health staff as appropriate. The 
work will require the postholder to travel to 


Oxfam's programme In Kabul comprises an environmental health programme, a kay 
oomponent of which is community organisation with some Involvement In both Income 
generation and publlo heatth Iniltlatlses. To Implertent this programme we are seeking to 


recrult to twa key pasltlons. 


Reglonal Programme Manager 


Salary: £16,509 p.a. (nontaxable) 1 year Contract 


Knowledge equivalent to masters level In 
Public Health is a pre-requlsite for thıs role. 


Please quote ref: 08/AFG/RPM/MD/QGW 


Based In Kabul 


Responsible for the design, Implementatlon 
and management of Oxfam's programme in 
Kabul, an experlenced engineer with at least 
three years overseas experience is requlred. 


Women’s Programme Manager 


Salary: £14,870 p.a. (nortaxable) 1 year Contract 


overseas experlence Is desirable. 
Plenss quote ref: O06/AFG/WPM/MD/GW 


For the above two posts: 
Closing date: 23 November 1995 
Intervlew date: to be arranged 


assistance to rafu’ 
recrulting for the oll 


Financial Manaqcrs: 


Engineers: 


gdrmlnlstrative, finanzlal and tı 


University of Essex 


LL.M In EUROPEAN 
COMMUNITY LAW 


This one-year includes a ‘core’ course 
on The Community Legal Order: Treaties 
Institutions and Principles, and a chalice 


of three (full or equivalent) courses from 
the followlng: 


® Free Movement of Goods 
® European Competition Law 
¢ Intellectual Property Law in the Comrnunlty 
e Labour Law in the Community 
¢ Environmental Law In the Community 

© Private Internatlonal Law In the Community 
e International Trade Finance Law 
¢ European Convention on Human Rights 
e Human Rlghts In Europe 
© Intemal Criminal Law 


The University ensures that accommodation '’ 
is available for overseas students, 


Applications and enqulrles should be 
addressed to: 


The Course Director, LL.M, in European . 
Communlty Law, Dept. of Law, University . .. 
of Eşsex, Wivenhoe Park, Colchester. 


Tel: (01206) 872585. Fax: (01206) 873428 


Based in Kabul 


For the Women's Programme Manager, we 
are primarily sesking an experienced 
community organiser, Previous experlence of 


women's programme management preferably 


in an Islamic society (5s requirad alang with 
experlence and knowledge of health 
education issues. At least three years 


CO4 3SQ, England... 
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three times by armel 
belween November 1992 and Ay] 
1993, were transferred to the Rod 
Palace in Phnom Penh. 

Frauce Lrnined a unit of &j 
guards for Angkur and gave the 
Ihe equipment they needed 
raclios, lighl irs andl 350 Japanese 
motorcycles. Since June 1% 
squads of mutorcyclists have bee! 
realy tn respuıkl inmnediately i 
calls fromm guards posted al the 
frances to temples. 

Furthermore, ceurdination py 
ceclures set up ut ihat tinne betwee 
Interpol and tle relevant Camby 
dian depariments (customs, de 
fence, cullurc) nukle it easier | 
keep track of the network of hie i 

In the two months that followed] 
Angkur guards carried out 31 | 
rests arl recovered 18 ileal 
Within the park, restoration wak 
and guitled tours were resumd 
under reasonable conditions of 
curity, But {hose conditions do n4 
yet exist at Ihe temple of Ban: 
Srei, one uf Ihe finest examples i 
Khmer art, rile 20km to lt €, 
wurih, {Thieves liwe also been ë 
work clsewherv, surneliries caUSIg: 
irreptrable liaıniapge in {he conrseall 
stealing a siugele ilern. : 

The Canihurlian iulhorilies ae’ 
allen unable te iclentify, ind lhere, 
fore recover, valuable ilems on sho! 
in antique shops uutside the cou 
try. Il hits laken five yeiırs, for exam 
ple, lo gather enwyuygl evirlente 
nuke it perssible lo retrieve 13 prie 
less Angkor slates hit ile Thaiar 
thorilies themselves wanted 
return lo Canıbocliit, Tlie slatues hai 
been seize by police at Bangi: 
antique shops iat lhe rerpuest of thr 
Thai Deqrırlmenl uf Fine Arts. 

A stırtly carrictl oııt hy the Frendl 
Fir Eastern School in L3 
cludecl tbl UO per cent of the Ca 
bodian cultural lreriage had beet 
destroyed (luring tl 23 yeas & 
war. Efforts uuclertaken since Ii 
lo sive what can le savedl het, 
borne (ruil, but the market | 
Khmer art remiins lucrative, al, © 
xıuugylinst continues, ven ifilis0, 

a smiallur scitle Ilin before. 
(October 25) 


Written in atone . . . Although Angkor is well protected, 90 per cent of Khmer art has been destroyed 


Thieves pilfer Cambodia’s past 


clia up to the oulstcle world, and thus 
made it easier for thieves lo smug- 
gle out Khnıer art. 

Armed gangs acing un informa- 
tion provided by bogus lourisls 
nıovefl into action, even in the 
Angkor Nalional Park. But (le moti 
uments worst Afocled were lemgples 
locale oulsidle the park in initcessi- 
ble regions where (here lus been a 
breakdown in law and urcler. 

The Klmer Rouge his lind no 
qualms about taking ils cu frum 
such a lucrative traffic: snugglers 
regularly pass through a thal il 
used to canlrol, aud in sone cuses 
still controls, along the hii border. 

Various sleps lave bec tuken Lo 
curb these activities, In 1993, some 
of the 5,000 ilems kepl al Ihe 
Angkor Conservation Agency, 
which had bcen altackedl at least 


killed as he tried to prevent a similar 
theft at Siem Reap. 

The smuggling of Khmer art, 
often across the border to Thailancl, 
is encouraged by private American, 
European and Japanese collectors, 
who sometimes then sell their booty 
10o museums. 

At the end of last month, the 
Phnom Penh authorities dermantlecl 
the repatriation of five pieces dating 
(rom the 7th arıd 8th centuries — in 
other words, from the pre-Angkor 
periocl! — which they said were cur- 
rêntly on slow in the US. The Caın- 
hodlian culture minister, Noutl 
Narang, vlaimecl the items hadi been 
swlen. 

The Paris peace accortls of 1991 
and the subsequent intervention of 
UN pencekeepers frorn March 1992 
to September 1993 opened Cantbo- 


Jean-Claude Pomontl 
In Phnom Penh 


HE Cambodian government 
has called again for urgent 
actiou to halt the theft of an- 
cient Khmer artefacls, which coutin- 
ues at an alarming rate. Most of the 
objects concerued are ceramics, 
stalues and bas-reliefs located in 
dozens of temples in the west and 
north of the country, which are 
much more difficult to protect than 
the Angkor National Park. 
ln February, police operating 
SÛkm from Angkor arrested five 
smugglers, one of them Thai, in 
possession of five hends of statues 
they had bought at the ınarket in 
Siem Reap, the town closest to the 
tenıples. At the beginning of Sep- 
teınber, a policeman was reportedly 


been “high enough for lere to #2 
first prize", 

Rem Ouraslu, winuer of 
furl prize, is u very 
young Tatar (ron Russia le 
stems lo have reserves that wl 
able him lo improve con: 
Also wurth a mention is (he س‎ 
Malian pianist, luigi ا‎ 
won ihe hearts of the publie 4| 
achieved the feat of getting thro 
lo the thircl rourcl. 

Whether there is a clear winê 
or opinions are divided, 48 ا‎ 
were this year, the Chopin Cope 
tion tends to fullow the same Pi N 
tern. It is n long-drawroul 2 i, 
rather artificial contest that reqi ٤ 
battalions of hopefuls to take "|: 
turns to tackle the same hacker 
works, But without warnlng e 1 
be galvanised by a spark of truê li 
spiration. 1 

One's weariness with e 
changing ا‎ diet then 
ishes, and everything — 1 
the competition itself, the lel | . 
of notes, the overabundance of ا‎ 
didates and the surfeit of Chor" 
suddenly seems justified. ', 

{October 24) : ' 
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Directeur: Jean-Marie Colon 
. ... World copyright bY < 
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` All ights strictly 


Giusiano, who is froin Mursellles, 
was chancing his a'ın when he (le- 
ciclecl to have a sccuncl lal il the 
Chopin Competition. He hacl gives a 
mucleremarked performance ul Ile 
previous competition in 199, when 
he was just 17 — the minimum agfe 
required by the regulations. 

Glusiano is a pianist wlıo is fnilln- 
ful to the acore, refuses overenıpha- 
sis, and combines subtlety and 
elegance with a discreet ııse of ru- 
bato and an impeccable technique. 
Yet something is lacking — not sa 
much in his playing, perhaps, as in 
his general demeanour. 

He seems to hold himself back, to 
be constrained by lıis own modesly. 
Both off stage, when he was perspir- 
ing heavily and trembling with emo- 
tion after his final round, and on 
stage at the end of the closing con- 
cert, when he was encored, he 
seemed to tense up rather than give 
free rein to his joy. One hopes that 
this success will help hin to make 
his playing a touch more brilliant 
and well-rounded. 

The competition revealed or con- 
firmed the talent of several other 
pianists, not just among the prize- 
winners. Gabriela Montero, a US 
citizen of Venezuelan origin who 
won third prize, is a pianist of con- 
siderable temperament. Unlike Giu- 
slano and Sultanov, who preferred 
not to comment on the jury’s deci- 
sion.to award no first prize, she said 
she. thought .it was “unîair", as she 


` felt the level of the_competition had 


Chopin ends on a sour note 


year, similar severity was shown by 
the jury of the Tchaikovsky Compe- 
tition in Moscow, in both the violin 
and piano sections. 

There can be no doubt that the 
decision of the Chopin Competition 
jury came as an unpleasant surprise 
to the six pianists who had managed 
to reach the final after almost three 
weeks of competition. 

It waa also frustrating for the pub- 
lic. who had faithfully followed their 
progress from round to round. But 
the marking system ia rigid: pianists 
get a certain number of marks at the 
end of each round, and a computer 
works out the total without the jury 
intervening İn any way. As none of 
the finalists had notched up the 
minimum marks to be able to claim 
the first prize, there was no alterna- 
tive but to withhold it. 

Was the jury too severe? Perhaps 
they felt they could not place the 
1995 prizewinners in the same cate- 
gory as some illustrious winners of 
earlier competitions, such as Maur- 
izio Pollini, Martha Argerich and 
Krystian Zimerman. 


It could also be that it was impos.. 


sible to choose between a brilliant 


virtuoso like Sultanov, who takes. 


libertiea with tradition and some- 
times lapses into bad taste, and a pi- 
anist like Giusiano, who possesses 


great finesse but perhaps: lacks. 


punich. 


Jan Krauze reports 


from Warsaw on the 


world's most prestigious 
piano competition 


HE 13th Chopin Competition, 

which ended on October 19, 
was dominated by the Russian pt 
anist Alexei Sultanov, wltose artistic 
personality is as powerful as hia be- 
lıaviour is discourteous, 

He was conspicuously absent 
from the prize-giving ceremony and 
the closing concert given by the 
prizewinners, of whom he was one. 
Six years after winning the highly 
regarded Van Cliburn Competition, 
Sultanov had conıe to Warsaw to put 
his reputation to the test of the for- 
midable and prestigious Chopin 
Competition, which is held every 
five years. 

Did he feel that victory should 
have been bis by right? Did the ova- 
tions from an audience tlıat adored 
his playing go to his head? Wiıat- 


. ever the case, he seenıed to regard 


it as an insult to his talent that he 
should have to share second prize 
with the French pianist Philippe 
Giuelano, whose style is in many 
ways the antithesis of Sultanov’s. 

' To add insult to injury, the jury 
decided for the second time run- 
ning not to award a first prize. Last 
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2 
Aristide picks 
close aide as 

new Haiti PM 


Michel Carolt In Port-au-Prince 


N OCTOBER 23 the Haitian 

President Jean-Bertrand Aris- 
tide chose one of his closest collabo- 
rors, Claudette Wetlelgh, as prime 
minister to succeed Smarck Michel, 
who resignecl last week. ‘The appoint- 
ment of Werleigh, who has been for- 
eigm ntinister for a little ınore than 
two years, will neecl to be ratified by 
1he (wo chambers of parliament. 

To judge Irom the favourable 
ûpinivgs so far expressed on televi- 
sion ly several (leputies and sena” 
lors, Ihe president's (lecision will be 
vmfirmed without difficulty by the 
two chambers, whicl are dominated 
Hy Aristide's political movement 
Liwalas. 

Werleigh, agedl 49, comes fron a 
wealthy family fron Cap-Haitien, 
the country's second-largest town, 
After paramedical and legal studies 
in Haiti, Europe and the United 
States, she spent several yenrs 
working or programmes to eradi- 
cante illiteracy and to train the poor 
farmers of northern Haiti. 

ln 1976 Werteigh, who is a pro- 
gressive Clıristian, was appointed 
head of the Catholic organisation 
Caritas for Latin Anıerica and the 
Caribbean, a job she lıelcl for almost 
10 years. 

She was briefly minister of social 
affairs in the transitional govern- 
ment headed by Ertha Pascal 
Trouillot in 1990. Her ties with Aris- 
tide becaıne closer dıuing the presi- 
dlent's exile in Washington. 

It was then that Werleigh became 
one of Aristide's most valued advis- 
ers. Her name was often meıtioned 
a8 a possible prine minister when 
Aristide returned to Haiti a year 
ago. But under pressure from the 
country’s prisıcipal (lonors, the pres- 
ident preferred to appoint Michiel, a 
prominent Port-au-Prince business- 
marl. 

Michel's resignation and, even 
more, Aristide's acceptance of it 
illustrate a tenclency that an econo- 
mist close to government circles Je- 
scribes as “backtracking on the 
issue of structural adjustment". 

Despite opposition from some of 
the presidenl's advisers and the 
Lavalas majority in parliament, 
Michel had fought hard to push 
through the privatisation of the nine 
largest state-owned companies and 
to obtain a new agreement with the 
International Monetary Fund. 

Despite being leant on heavily by 
the US vice-president, Al Gore, dur- 
ing his visit to Portau-Prince a week 
ago, Aristide decided not to side 
with his prime minister on those 
two questions, which were pre- 
sented as being crucial to the con- 
tinuation of international aid. 
Werlelgh did not adopt a public 
stance on the issue. 

In the run-up to the presidential 
elections, which are due to be held 
by the end of the year, Aristide's 
supporters have been clamouring 
increasingly for him to remain in 
power for three more years S0 a8 to 
conıpensate for his period in exile. 

During a recent visit to the work. 
ing-class district of Bel-Air, in the 
heart of the capital, Aristide gave an 
ambiguous response to such calla 
thal was in marked contrast with his 
repeated promises to vacate the 
presidential seat next February, “I 

cannot but listen to what you are 
asking," he told the crowds. 
: (October 25) 
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2 APPOINTMENTS/COURSES 
PROJECT MANAGER 


AGRICULTURAL REHABILITATION PROJECT, 
NORTHERN ETHIOPIA 
` SOF started work in Ethiopla In 1973 with an emergency rellef programme in 

response to the famine of that year. Since then SOF has been Involved in a range of 
tongér-term rellef and development prograrnrmes to secure lasting benefits for children. 

As a result of a helicopter assjşted survey undertaken In the northern highlands of 
Ethlepla In 1991, SCF has been involved In a number of Interventlons aimed at engaging 
with the agrlculturgl sector In order to promote food security In the most vulnerable areas . 
of North Wollo. 2 

As Project Manager your key task will be to manage, promote and develop all SCF's 
actiyltles Inthe agricultura/lvestock and natural resources sectors In Wollo. You will also 
play a major role In developing policy at national level. . 

‘To meet the challenge of this exclling new post you will need a relevant post graduate 
qualificatlon; substantial experlence in managing agricultural development projects In 
Africa with an emphasis on both providing Institutional support to {he capacity of 
extension services while prompting farmer participation; ably to think and plan 
sirateglcally; proven team management skills; report writing and financlal skills; 
willingness to travel extensively and live and work In an Isolated location. 
'- This post ls offered on a twelve month contract with a salary of £19,294 (normally tax 


2 


Director of Training and Consultancy 
Oxford Based, 2 year contract to start (£25,000) 


Due to rapid e e sceks a Direclor to manage and 
INTRAC develop our training and consultancy programnte in: Western 
NGO al : Burope, Eastern Europe, Ceniral Asia and the clevcloping countrles 
Research Cenire) of the Soutli, and provide sairategic dlirection to INTRAC, 
provides tralnlng, You will need: 
consultancy & research At least 8 years senior NGO nıanageıment experience Including a 
services to organisations minimunı of three years in a developing country; demonstrating an 
involved in international understanding of relief and development and related management 
development and relief,  gsues; proven cxperience and skills in training and international 
We seek to improve ' development consultancy; abillty to manage a dynaınic and growing 
HGO performance DY ` team. Availability to travel internationally for at least 50 days per 
exploring NGO policy year. 
Issues and providing For further detalls please send a large SAE to: Dr. Brian 
NGO management &4 . Pratt, Executive Director, INTRAC, P.O. Box 563, Oxford, 
organisational OXK2 GRZ, U.K. Information from or C.V. to: 
development consultanc Fax, +44 (0) 1865 201852. 


Redd Barna is a Norwegian membership organtzatlon which is politically neutral and 
norrsectarlan, The alm is to help children who are in need and suffer injnstice, Redd Barna aims 
to develop increased Insight into childrens neeeds and promote their rights. The work includes 
long term activities and emergency relief in Asia, Africa, Latin America as well as work for 
exposed groups i Norway. The budget for 1994 is approx. 300 million Nkr : 


RESIDENT REPRESENTATIVE 


Tho Resident Representallve is lhe overall The duty station will bo Chlmolo, Manica 
manager for Redd Barnas programme im Province. ‘The remuneration ard benefit packages 


Mozambiqus and carries the responsibility fot compares favourably with other Inlermatlonal NGOs. 
planning atıd strategy work, implementation and 


AGENTS WANTED 
Agenls Abroad or with good 


at all levels, as well as summer 
coursas and exam preparalion, 


8 Closing date 25 November 1995. For delalls wale ta: monitoring of Redd Barmas programmes in Tnitlally 2 years conlracl with possibililies for 
ا ای ا ا‎ E kage inaludîng all flights and Registered Charity no. 1016676 LC.S.E Mozamblquo Including the reponsibility for extension. 
» For furiher detalls and an appllcatlon form please apply with CV to Jenny Thomas, 26 Pottergate administration, finance and personnel. . Inquirics can bo made to: 
Overseas Personnel Administrator, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SES 8RD. Norwich NR2 1DX U.K, Mrs. Rikke [versen, Redd Bama-Norway, 
E EG ior is Rioilerbaî 1i @ GOAL is an Irish based Third World relief and 7 | ۹ ت‎ The candidato must bo able to lead a largo organi.  tel.: 47 22370 ORO, fax: 47 22 683 547. 
Closing date: 3Oth November 1885, 8 1 1 URSES n zation through mani 1t faclllatt 
a development organisation, Operational since 1977, ELOMA COURSES, gh managemont by facllltation 


GOAL has over 100 expatriate staff workin, GOA through a transitional porlod from relief to long 
e throughout the developing world. 8 3 1 « HEALTII TIIERAPIRS term development, Experionce and understanding. Appllcanls should send thelr CVs in English 
e 1 ren resa Thegary, Aromatherapy, of long term development İs required, proferably befoto 1 July 1994 to: 
® Working for a better world for chlidrert UGANDA ROR YOR SiO fron southern Africa. Fluency in English and Redd Barna, P, O. Bax 6200 KEiterstad, 
9 £ Portuguese is oxpected. Addlllonal training in 
Field Director Portuguese can be provided. 
: SEES : ESSERE . .Î_|_. [GOAL is expanding its programmes in Uganda and seeks a candidate with 
INTERNATIONAL INTERNATIONAL vision and ability to HiIl This sêriior management position. COAL activities EE E E 
٤ in-country currently include urban developmenl, health & technical training Department mputar Sclence and Information Systems 
EXTENSION COLLEGE (IEC) و‎ and evaluating rural development programmes. of Science UNIVERSITY of 
Cambridge, UK VIETN A M Lectureships in Computing ST ANDREWS Sel wilhin easy reach of some of Britain's mûst attracıive 
. . . "The Daı 0 sea coast, mountains and agricullural country, ihe 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 1. Field Director - 2. Agriculturalist Cp rare nen ea are eer riyeke erra ا ا ا ا ا و‎ University is at fhe hub uf a busy commercial crulre 
Vietnam is a new country of operation for GOAL. We are seeking candids for lectureships to commence January 1886. These appolntments School of History and [nternatlonal Relations which benefits Irom ex¢ellent air, rail and road links. The 
ining, d it NGO, promotes development by increasi: with a minimum of three years overseas experience, who understand continua the rapid rssearch-led expansion programme of the University of Aberduen is established to provirle Higher 
eee 1o eden OAR deleret lerin tedious ٤ TAPO An Uumapadê O1 IRE zeRiOT Hanigenen! POI: research ii ما‎ i irre ele any ا‎ Professor/ Reader/ Education and to و‎ uut related eer e Biel 
n applied computing a luate an 3 
This is a unique opportunity for an exceptional manager. You must be educated to If your experience matches the task and you would like to find out more postgraduate levels. This expansion has already seen the Senior L ecturer / Director of Reproductive Research 
degree level, have experience in educational projects, particularly in the developing at oa we would like to 2 پا‎ i appaintment of a new Chelr and elght new academic staff. £14,317 - £26,430 p.a. 
world, and knowleclge of distance learning. Based in the UK, you will need to travel GOAL PO Box: Dun Lao piaire, Car: Dubie, Ireland: The Department has recontiy relocated to new accommodation Lecturer level 
Î wid U You will need a good track record in fundraising, developing and Tel: +353 1 2809779, Fax: + 353 1 2809215. which is more able to support our thriving rasearch and teaching THE DEPARTMENT OF OBSTETRICS & 
¥: 2 0 1i Ib thuslastic team of These positions have unaccompanied status anti salaries negotiable environment, The Department's research activites, focuned in five Two posts in International Relations GYNAECOLOGY, liniveraity of Aberdeen, ls seeking a 
professionals. geometry and logle yata o 1 eps . . Department of Internatlonal Relations. Applications ‘Research. The Unit is based in the Maternity Hospital on 
Salary c.£30,000 (negotiable) plus pension. To start early 1996. ڪڪ‎ MH Î information systems deslgn, implementatiori and strategy, user are lnviled for an open search at the levels of the Foresterhill Campus, adjacent to the Medical School 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 


Closing date 18 November 1996. Interviews to be held in December. 


Send brief CY to Dr Felicity Binns, Director of Finance and Administration, 
IEC, Dale’s Brewery, Gwydir Street, Cambridge CB1 2L]. 
Tel: +44(0)1223 353321. Fax: +44(0)1223 464734. 


Registered Charity No. 1017317. A company Limited by guarantee No. 2782791. 


Intarfaca design, and computer-supported co-operative work, to 
the soclal aspecta of computer technology and simulation 
modelling, 

Tha Department's undergraduate and postgraduate teaching 
reflects this wida ranga of research interests. The Department ia 
currently undertaking a rapid expaoslon of ita Mastara programme 
to further develop timely, rove and industrially relevant 
Postgraduate programma, Tha Mastera courses will also fesd into 
the undergraduate programmes, continuing the Departmant's 
reputation for producing strong, marketable undergraduates. 

Tha succeasful applicants will participate in this expansion, 


Lecturer/Senior Lecturer/Reader/ full Professor. The 
School would welcome appllcatlons from any 
speclalism within the discipline, though one of the 
appointments is Hkely to be in the areas of European 
security and integration studies. Candidates for a 
senlor appointment will be expected to offer 
distingulshed academic leadership in teaching and 
research, significant publications, and a proven and 
successful record in developing postgraduate 
programmes. He/she will algo assist the Head of 
School In malntaining and promoting academic 


and the new Institute of Medical Sciences, It is anticipated 
that this will be a non-clinical appoirtment and the 
successful applicant will have a proven track record in 
enıbryolagy/molecular biology and reproductive research 
as well as leadership abilities. The post is available for a 
period of 3 years in the firal instance. Enquiries may be 
directed to Professor Allan Templeton on tel +44 (01224) 
£40590. 

Application forms and further particulars are 
available from Personnel Services, University of 


foruigtn tnngyunq@e. 
opportunlios gxlsl 


PROFESSOR OF 
PROCESS CONTROL f | pesin, 


month in 

pplicants should be able to offer hroal academe leadership Bigham ang Manchoslst 
over a rınge of fiekls including Llectricul and Electronir 
Eugincerlng, Canputer and Conumunlcalions Engineering unl 


Advertisements 
It Is a condition of acceplanca of 
advertisement orders that ihe 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


Re contributing to undergraduate and postgraduate teaching, and will standards in the School, : Aberdeen, Regent Walk, Aberdeen, AB9 1FX 
FACULTY OF LAW. oioloin of Te o Instrumentalion and Control Engineeıi-1g. : ae to ا‎ tholr blahwd ula within the contest The starting date will be 1 February 1996 or a date to telephone +44 (01224) 272727 quoting reference 
A proven track recordl in research, development and cunsultancy in Partmênt. An estal ublication record is expected. be arranged thereafter. number MOG O11R. A 24-hour answering service 
SENIOR LECTURESHIP AND eG e the intertelaled areas of smarl sensors, instrumentatiun and Salary will ba within the Lecturer A scale, 0 - 219,848, or Appllcatlon forms and further particulars may be iş İn operation. 1 
LECTURESHIP IN LAW dale, or at all, although every intelligent control, as applied to the process indusıries. or a cluscly Lecturer B scale, £20,677 - £28,480, depending on experience. obtained from Peronnel Services, University of St Closing date: 23 November 1995. 


Salary also atiracls tha London Allowance ûf 22,166 per annum. 
Tha closing date for applications in 10 Noramber 1995. 


effort will be made to meet the related fleld. would be particularly advanlagcous. 


drews, College Gate, Norlh Street, St Andrews, 


س ی سکم 


An . 
aa 1 An Equal Opportunities Employer 
۴ 5 : wishes of advartisers; further 1 3 . Fife KY16 9AJ or by telephoning 01334 462564. PP 
0 ا‎ of 1 Re 0 iia e they do not accept llebilty for ` Salary: £36570 (pay award pending) On November 19th 19% |; For further details, please sand a sélfaddressad anvelopa to during office hours, 01334 462371 out Gf Hours, by - سے‎ — 
ureshiIp and lor a nt l€ . : 


any loss or damaga caused by 
an error or inaccuracy in the 
printing or non-appaarance of 
any advertisement. They also 
reserve the ılght to classiy 


Personnel Services, Brunel Univeraity, Uxbridge, Middlesex UBS 
SPH, quoting referonca number 6465 on both envelopes, Profsasor 
Ray J. Paul, Head of Department! also welcomes informal 
enquirles, He can be contacted by telephone on 01895 203374, by 


fax 01334 462570 or . by e-mail MELIGsl- 
andrews.ac.uk, to whom completed appllcatlons 
accompanled by a CV and letter of application 
should be retirned to arrlve not later tharı Monday 


candidate, emphasis will be placetl onı lils or her recort or 

potential record, A candidate with a distinguishecl record of 
scholarship or orlginal research is eligible for consideration . 
for appointment to a Readership. 


Furthee particulars and application form available frum 
the Personnel Manager, 
Universily of Greenwich, 
Avery Hill Road, London 


` , The University of Reading ` 


a | 


fax on 01835 20339 emai . 3 2 Mir. م ا‎ Ê 
carrecily any advertisement, edit SE 3UG lo be retumed by UNIVERSITY Brunel 1, or by 1 at Ray. Pa wi@Brun 30.acuk: 0 eber 1995, Please quote! reference |. Lecturer in: TEFL... 
Salaıy up to £31,357, the top point of the Senior Lecturer or delete any objectlonable 5 o ا‎ ES 9 aC Appli ald F in Abolled Lingui 
1 (o BE80: (he û culat of the Lichirer B wêrding or reject any 2lst Novenber 1995, GREENWICH ل‎ The. University opemtes .Equal Opportunities and No pplicants shoild have an MA in Applied Linguistics of 1 


advertisemant. 


Allhouglı every adverlsement Is 
carefully chacked, occaalonally 


TEFL/TESOl, while ù PhD in thé same fleld woild be 
advantageous. They elould have experience ih EFL teaching 
outside the UK. The appûlntee will leach on the MA TEFL 
programmê, supervise research students, contribute tû the 
' mıınning of ahort courses, and conduct arid publish research.’ 
The appolnimient i# for a three year fixedslernı contract, Şalary 
wlll be iı the range £15,154 - £18,848 per nium (Grade A) or 
£20,677 + £26,480 jer ahnuûn (Grade B) kı 


Informal enquiries may be niade to the Dean of the Faculty, 
Professor CJ.Miller, tel. 0121 414 3172 or the Deputy Dean, 
Professor D.J.Feldman, tel. 0121 414 6283 or fax. 0121 414 

3585, 


Starting date 1st September 1996 or by arrangement. 


Application forms (returnable by 20th November 1995) and 
further particulars available from the Director of Stafing 
services, The University of Blruingham, Edgebaston, 
Birmingham B15 2TT, telephone 0121 414 6483 (24 hours)... 
Email:STAFFING®BHAM.AC.UK quoting reference. 


`. Smoking Palicles. The University’s mission fs the. 
expansion of kuotoledge througt) excellence in research, 
` etching and learning. و‎ 


Founded in 1890; providing Higher Education in London and n Kenl. - 


WEST LONDON . 


Innovating in education ond rêseûroh of: 


use 1o the community 


CIDSE CAMBODIA, LAOS, VIEINAM PROGRAMME 
Coordinator/Trainer - Laos 


CIPSE seeks 4 Coordinator/Tralner for an Integrated rural! davelopmeni 
programme in Rollkhamsay Province, Laos. Experience ln communlty 
„ development tralnlog and programme coordinallon require. 


Credit Advisor - Vietnam 


.| .CIPSE sseka a Credit Advisor for a credlt and savings programme ln Ho Chi , 
Minh 9 3 


checking thelr advertisements 
oarefully and advise us 
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‘Still haunted 
by the dingo 


ت 
Christopher Zinn in Sydney‏ 
ا ایا اک ارات ما ا 


/ T SEEMED impossible that 
` there could be any other fol- 
low-up. Many journalists had jet- 
tlsoned their bulky files years ' 
ago; othera had consigned the 
yellowing piles of newsprint to 
the drawer marked “history, to 
be reopened only on anniver- 
saries”, After two inquests, a 
trial and two appeals, a royal 
commisalon and a Hollywood 
movie atarring Meryl Streep, it 
appeared unlikely there was any 
conceivable angle left in the 
whole sorry saga, 

But the so-called “dingo baby 
case” has sprung back into the 
headlines with another baffling 
twist. The case has been re- 
opened — at the request of tlie 
child'a parents. 

Lindy Chamberlain was ac- 
cused of cutting her baby 
Ãzarla's lhroal, lhen blaming her 
disappearance on a dingn. She 
was deınoniyed in the press, vili- 
fied because she didn't grieve 
publicly enrugh for her lost 
child. She spent threc vears iıı 
jail for murder, before a new in- 
quest led (o her releasc. 

Now -17 and living in Seattle 
with a new husband nine yeurs 
her junior, she wants the 
Australian authorities to nc- 
knowledge that Azaria was nol 
murdered, but abducted by a 
dingo, as she has always 
claimed. “It doesn't take away 
the paat ache and hurt,” she has 
said, “but it should be finished 
the right way.” 

The baby’s father Michael, 
who was given a suspended sen- 
tence for belng an accessory 
after the fact of murder, and who 
1a also remarried, explalna why, 
after all the pain, humlllation 
and expense, he wanta to go 
back to court. “This wlll leave 
the way clear for my daughter to 
have a proper burial at Ayera 
Rock: Ever since our exonera- 
ton in 1988, the thing that has 
stuck in our glzzard ls the result 
of the second inquiry, that the 
baby was murdered,” : 
It all began on August 17, 
198Û on a camp alte at Ayers 
Rock, when Lindy returned to 
the family tent and crled out: 
“My God. My God. The dingo's 
got my baby,” 

Lindy's fatalism, largely due to 
her arıd Michael's faith as 
Seventh Day Adventists, con- 
vinced many people that she was 
responsible, Rumours began to 
circulate; one even claimed that 
the name Azarla meant “a sacrl- . 
fice in the wilderness”, 

It took cighıt yeara to quash’ 
Lindys life sentence and clear 
her name. In 1992, the 
Northern Territory Government 


‘made ex gratia payments of al- 


moat £700,000 to the 
Chamberialna for thelr wrongful 
conviction. Nevertheless, a re-" 
cent survey showed tliat 25 per 


ence this time is that there is a dri- 
ving need: we cannot continue to 
live the way we do now.” 

There are other advantages, En- 
tire nations may be persuaded that 
fuel cells are an answer. The trouble 
with national grids is that some 
countries don’t have them, and 
those that do lose huge quantities of 
power at every junction. So Firoz 
sees fuel cells as portable power 
packs in the developing world, reli- 
able locat supplies for distant com- 
munities, or instantly available 
standby systems for hospitals — 
membrane fuel cells are in business 
within nıicroseconds. 

Big opportunities loom: in the 
US, the power utilities are being 
deregulated: there will be openings 
for those who want to compete with 
the monoliths. Rasul talks of the 
computer revolution, from main- 
frames to PCs. "Exactly the same 
kitd of revolution is beginning f 
happen in the energy business, You 
put the planl where the user’ is and 
Provide clean and quiet power. Fuel 
cells are vrry appropriate.” ‘The fu- 
ture hasn' ırrivedl yet, and {he ex- 
perience uf the Chicago TYansit 
Authurily cnuld be crucial, 

“We slarl with larger vehicles 
that can Inke more weigh1 ancl nore 
cosl, and Ihen we ııove eventually 
lo the aulamobile around 2003," 
says Rasul "But buses? We ure il- 
readly builklug them. We srr hem 
being comıwrcialised by 1418,” 

The firin estimates thal by DO 
— when Cleun air and global warnı- 
ing legislaliun takes effect and IU 
per cent ol new US cars emil no jul- 
luting exhaust al all — there will be 
a $3 billion market for autumotivre 
fuel cells in North America alone. 

“Why du we have car's in the first 
place? It's for personal freedom. We 
don't want to be worried about hav- 
ing to recharge in 50 miles and 
being tied to an umbilical cord for 
another eight hours before we can 
re-use it. That's what is driving the 
market,” Ragul said. 3 


putting up $5.8 million. For that, 
they get a bus that can be refuelled 
at a central point in 11 minutes (as 
opposed to the other kind of electric 
bus, which might take elght hours 
to recharge). 

If engineers can get on with an- 
other technology called regenera- 
tive braking, which can recover 
energy from the effort needed to 
stop, and put it back into the sys- 
tem, Chicago could end up with a 
bus capable of 560km for a fuel tank 
full of hydrogen. The city will alao 
have kept up with its Clean Air Act 
objectives: if it likes the experiment, 
it will consider converting the whole 
fleet as the buses become due for 
replacement, 

Ballard picked up the Gemini 
space programme PEM technology 
after the patents had expired, and 
got invölved-with Johnson Matthey 
in Britain aud Daimler Benz in Ger- 
ınany. The real iriumph, as Firoz 
Rasul sees it, is the achievement of 
greater energy densities: more 
bang for the same buck. 


E SAD: “Tlıree years ago 

we used tû produce five 

kilowalis — which is abuut 
enough power fur your hone — 
from ù cubic foot uf stuff weighing 
about SOlb. In 1993, we increased 
tat te IOkW for the same space and 
same weiglıt. In 1994, we doubled 
that lu 20kW. Our gual tlıiis year was 
to get to 25, which is what the auto 
coınpanies have told us is the re 
quirement to ınake a car perform in 
the same nıanner and the same 
range as the internal combustion 
engine. We have got to 28,” 

Fuel cells have long been pro- 
moted as the technology of tomor- 
row, Even now, nobody is making 
any money out of it. But the hunger 
for power is matched by alarm 
about pollution. “1 think the differ. 


Hard cell for soft energy 


keen on the idea ofthe conservatlon 
of energy, and somewhat ahead of 
his time. 

There are now four or five dis- 
tinct types of fuel cell. An alkaline 
version provided power and water 
for both the Apollo programme and 
the space shuttle, but the one that 
has most interested Ballard Power 
Systems of Vancouver is called a 
PEM or proton exchange mem- 
brane. It consists of a “solid” elec- 
trolyte — sulphuric acid bonded to 
Teflon — with a carborr cathode and 
anode, each with a platinum catalyst 
on the inside, “If you provide hydro- 
gen to one sile and oxygen from 
the air to the other side, you'll nake 
electricity," says Firoz Rasul, the 
president and chief executive of the 
corpany. 

The principle is simple though 
the technology is tricky, but the lat- 
est version is now a cell less than 
half a millimetre thick. In its most 
basic form, it is a piece of clear poly- 
mer in a channelled graphite sand- 
wich — channelled to allow {he 
passage of hydrogen or methanol, 
which contains a lot of hydrogen, lo 
the meınbranc — and it will pro- 
duce 251 amps. This is enough te 
look after ihe average honit's 
needs, bul the voltage is very luw, 
You increase Ihe vultage by stack- 
ing tlıe cells together, 

Rasul has just announcel that a 
cubic fuot or' so (0.03 cu metres) oj 
these sandwiches can generate 28 
kilowatts, and he ancl his colleagues 
can pack a stack of them light 
enouglı to wind up a fullksizecl city 
bus to 200kW (275hy) and keep the 
bus running in traffic for 400km. It 
will, they told an international 
Grove fuel cell conference in Britain 
last month, deliver the same top 
speed and hill-clinbing capability as 
a diesel-powered bus but the accel- 
eration will be better. Chicago is 


A spin-off from space will 
soon be providing clean 
power for Chicago buses. 
Tim Radford reports 


HEN IT comes to cutting 
WV xe: fumes, Chicago is 
not going to mies the bus, 
Next year the city will begin using 
three prototype buses powered by 
fuel cells of a type abandoned after 
the Gemini space programme but 
resurrected by a small Canadian 
firm of engineers. The only stuff 
coming out of the exhaust pipes will 
be warm water vapour. 

A fuel cell is a bit of clean techno- 
logy that doesn't involve burning. In 
its deal version, you just rub hydro- 
gen antl oxygen together and get 
water, heal and a lot of electricity, 
Tlıere is plenty of oxygen on Earth, 
the one elemenl lle universe is ııot 
going 1o run out af is hydrogen, aud 
no one ever complained about water 
as a pollutant. . 

The late [Isaac Asimov said that if 
the cells ever worked properly they 
would make snıall-scale electricity 
production unprevedentedly cheap 
and clean but, as far as he was con- 
cerned, they remained a “laboratory 
curiosity". He saicl that in 1964, 
when fuel cells were already being 
burnishecl to provide heating and 
electricul power for tlıe Gemini pro- 
ject thal put the first US astronauts 
into Earth-orbit, but he had a point. 

Fuel cells had been a laboratory 
curiosity for a long time, Sir William 
Grove, a London barrister, had in- 

vented the first in 1839. He was 
born in 1811 (a good year for sci 
ence and engineering, having also 
seen the birth of, among others, 
Bunsen of the burner, and Simpson, 
the doctor who used chloroform on 
Queen Victoria). Grove was also 
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‘limping marriage’, The number of | 
human tragedies like this ls escalat- 
ing with the increase it civil ilivorce,” 

She hopes that the Lord Chancel- 
lor's changes to divorce law will én- 
compass Jewish requirements that 


is: discharged, or no' divorce made - 
bar to marriage. i ! 

Rabbi Colıên says: "The preriup- ; 
tidl agreément would not ‘force hk .| ` 
man to offer a gef; but would enable’ 
the Chiéf Rabbi's court, tle Beth - 
Din, to say You are stH'tnnrrled, : 
therefore you must pay your wife . 
malntenance, Let's say £2000 a .Î 
week.’ Should he refuse, the alterha- 
tive could be his agreement to give ` 
adivorce” i rst: 


Chain gang . . . protesters İn London 


‘no civil dlvorce be grated until gût 


absolute while there is ã rèliglouis 
1 إ‎ 


Rabbi Dr Jeffery Cohen, head of 
one of' London's largest congrega- 
tions at Stanmore, disagrees, "Jew- 
ish law ls capable of dramatic 
changes wlıen there is a’ wlll to 
make them. And this is one area in 


which there should be a dramatic 


change.” For the present, the best 
that can be hoped for is a new 
prenuptial  agreément, which all 
prospective ' bridegrooms'’ would 
have to sign ‘before marrying lır'an 
Orthodox' synagogue; promisiig to - 
go before a rellgious- court if the 


marriage breaks down. 

Two wonıere judges, Dawn Freed- 
man and 'Myrella Cohen, have been : 
advising the Chief Rabbi onı trying . 
to find a way out. Judge'Cohei says: ' 
“Countless women'are trapped th & | 


Shackled by marriage 


don last month the “chained 
women", as they call themselves, 
were near despair. Now they see a 
glimmer of light at the end of a very 
long tunnel. Dr Sacks has issued a 
statement saying he is committed to 
easing their path. A spokesperson 
for his office says: “We are within 
inches of getting something done." 

If the law does change, it will be 
too late for women like Gloria 
Proops. "I would have married a 
man who was very Orthodox,” she 
explains, “and who considered that 
without my having a get, we would 
be committing adultery. We never 
made love, all we ever did was hold 
hands. When my ex-husband re- 
fused to give me a gct, it was all 
over." Today, she does have a rela- 
tionship “on the sidelines”, but she 
doesn't: think it will result in ınar- 
riage. “I have lost my cliance." 

Now 55 and with two sons and a 
daughter all in their thirties; she' has , 
set up a support group of other 
chained ‘women — agunot, in‘ He- 
brew. “It's a question of women 
knowing there are others in their 
position and of being able to put 
pressure on the religious establish- 
ment. I was angry with my husband, 
of course, but I was really angry at 
the religious authorities.” , 

' ‘Thëy, for their part, are unmoved. ' 
Whatever Dr Sacks does, Orthodox 


rabbis maintain, he cannot uıamake .| . 


religious law. There have ‘been no , 
new‘ gatherings of rabbis to make 
new laws since the Talmud was 
compiled before the days of Jesus. 


Michael Freedland on 
a campaign by women 
to change Orthodox 
Jewish divorce law 


1 T WAS just two months ago that 
the chains were unlocked from 
Gloria Proops’s ankles. Twenty 
Years of imprisonment were finally 
ended. Now she is at the forefront of 
the campaign to release the shack- 
les of hundreds of other women in 
Britain. Last month, 50 women 
wreathed in chains demonstrated 
outside the office of the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr Jonathan Sacks, to protest 
against the ties that bind them into 
marriages that the divorce courts of: 
Britain have already decided. are 
over, 


As members of the Orthodox 


Jewish community, these women 


are subject to the 2,000-year-old reli- 


gious law declaring a woman unable 
:| ® consider her marriage over until . 


her husband grants her a bill of di- ; 


.| Orce, a gef. Without that,. she not 
iÎ only cannot remarry in a religious . 


ceremony, but any children of a 
second marriage are regarded as 
bastards, mamaerin. Ironically, chil- ' 
dren are considered to be iMegiti- 
mate uot if their parents are -not 


married at all, but if they-have corr 


tracted an “illegal” marriage. By 
that same law, an illegitimate child 
could marry only another illêgiti- 
mate person, ' ATER 

When they demonstrated 1n Lon- 


Simon Rae س‎ 


GUARDIAN wenay 
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amoeba of Swindon reaching out 
to engulf his beloved country- 


side. And I tuo am a chronicler ê 


of a paasing age. Indeed, earller 
this very year [1988] my book, 
The Lost Village, hans comimemo. 
rated not a village that has phyal. 
cally foundered but a way of fe 
that has irretrievably vanished 
into the mists of time, 

Rut Nadderbourne [his fle. 
tlonal name for Pitton], llke 
other villages of today, is still vi 
brantly alive, though vastly 
changed. Reckoniug as a new. 
comer someone who has put 
down roots within the past 
twenty years, 8Û per cent of the 
village's present inhabitants are 
ınewcoıners. But the 20 per cent 
residue evidently act as leaven, 

and the mixture is potent. The 
village flourishes as never be- 
fore. Certainly it is far more af 
fluent, and, while the 
generations 1 can remember 
would feel lost there, the present 
generation is contented enough. 
Enough of the abiding things 
of the countryside survive for | & 
me to feel at home there, t00. 
There are still skylarks unwind- 
ing their silver skein of song ove 
the cornfields, still roseattes of 
primrosea in the April hedge- 
banka, still rooks in the trees 
Church Farm (though they have 
to nest in ash-trees since Dutch 
elm disease destroyed the elms), 
still housewives enjoying a little 
gossip as they meet in the village 
shop. 
My father once grected anew 
comer with, “Well, old man, yol 
be come to Nadderbourne to 
live, and you be come to 
Nadderbourne to die.” 
“What do you mean?” 
“Well, nobody who comes to 
Nadderbourne ever wants to 
away and die aomewhere else 
That is the village I know, and 
— praise bel — there are sill 
nine thousand or more like itin 
England. 3 0 
کک کے د ا‎ 
John Perkin 
Ralph Whitlock, countryman and 
ilet barn February 7, 1914; de 
October 22, 1935 
تچ و‎ 


ils generous pleuilucle i i 
and deserves to be long 5 
print, Although (here is a case 
subslantal el Poems, ا‎ ! 
be hoped Ihal bis pul 
Thuichinson, will keep lhe two ( 
lectecls in print for the 1 
future. ES 
Cii wns n woılerful read ا‎ 
his own work, performing ا‎ 
circuit long after most poets e 
up their boats. The ا‎ 
{ween his slightly old-world a 
and the sometimes scabrous ا‎ 
tents of lhe poems produced 
cial frisson, He also tu 1 
many writing courses, ١ 
tireless correspondeıut ا‎ 
of postcards. These would ar |i 


marked with a 
about saving trees, written oU 


a 
1s 


missed by his réarlers, 


is 8, 
mourned by all who knew 


Gavin Buchanan Ewart, born 
February 4, 1916; dled Ootobe! 


was a morê casual relationship, re- 
sulting in a string of “SoCalled 
Sonnets” and other poems that am- 
bled semi-iambically through the 
gist of what he had to say, But if he 
left. no unidisputedly great individ- 
ual.poems, the effect of his workin -|-5 


Nature’s fend: Ralph as a young man with badger 


In his preface to a selection of 
his Guardian Weekly articles, 
Lettera From An English Village, 
published in 1988, he wrote: 


¢1 often think, when I am com- 
posing these weekly lctters, of 

my illustrious predecessors — 
Gilbert White, writing from 
Selborne, Richard Jefferlea at 
Coate, W H Hudson, who huunta 
around Winterbourne Bishop 
(Marlin). [ know well the tragic 
genius of John Clare. Clare 
lamented the passing of the 
England of open fields, then clia- 
golving before his eyes; Hudson 
witncesed the final chapter of (he 
golden age of downland sheep; 
Jefferies was aware of lhe 


of Audlen's magisterial authority, 
and no tine for philosophical ab- 
stractions.. Rather, he was a com- 
pletely urbuttoned, companionable 
poet in the mode of the mature 
Byron. Nothing was too inconse- 
quential for his muse, or to share 
with his readers. This led some to 
write him off as light-weight, but 


every poem was instinct with 
clubbable humanity. Although h 


preparedness to experiment in 


form was as great as Auden'’s, hi 


٣ 


He was a disciple of Auden ("best 
poet since Pope”), but although he 
produced a “wonderful hybrid rose 
that crossed the comic with the 
tragic”, the resulting poetry was 
very different. Ewart had nothing 


He retired to Somerset, but 10 
later went back to 
Wikahire, settling in the village of 
Winterlow, a few miles from 
Pitton. From there he kept up a 
prolific production of books on 
the countryside, agriculture, and 
natural history, as well aa his 
newspaper articlea — he wrote 
more than 100 books in all. 
There were few days, however, 
when he missed walking in the 
Bentley Wood nature reserve, A 
1,700-acre forest near 
Winterlow, of which he was 
trustee and honorary cuatodian. 
He kuew it intimately — where 
the badgers’ holts were to be 
found, where to go to hear the 
nightingales or see the butterflies. 


24 OBITUARIES 


Fine chronicler of the 
changing countryside 


Ralph’s grandfather was an 


. agricultural labourer who died 
. when the three children were 


small, leaving his widow to bring 
them up on a pauper allowance 
of five shillings a week and two 
loaves of warehouse bread, - 
Ralph's father Ted left school at 
12 and started work as a shep- 
herd boy, eventually becoming a 
farmer. He died six weeks short 
of his Oth birthday, collapsing 
when he was putting on his 
boots to go to market. 

Ralph described himself as 
the child of middle-aged parents 
—his father was 40 when Ralph 
was born in February 1914. He 
was brought up oıı the family. 
farm, where conversation 
tended to look back to 
Edwardian and Victorian times. 
Day began with family prayers, 
and he retained a deep, simple 
Christian faith to the end. When 
his wife Hilda suffered a mas- 
sive brain haemorrhage he was 
sustained by the mee 0 

rayers were being s for her 
1 over Wiltshire — and beyond. 
Whatever the cause, she made a 
full recovery. 

He began to write about village 
evenla for the local paper in 
1930. In 1932 he started a 
weekly column of country notes 
for the Western Gazette group of 
newspapers which continued for 
more than 6Û years. He began to 
write for The Field in 1944 and 
became its farming editor for 

more than 30 years. In 1945 he 
began broadcasting for the BBC 
and soon became a popular 
commentator on agricultural and 
country matters — he also had a 
regular spot on Children’s Hour, 
later going on ta television. 
Between 1968 and 1973 he 
was agricultural consultant to the 

Methodiat Missionary Soclety, 

travelling extensively for them in 
Africa, India, and the Caribbean, 


Ralph Whitlock 
AR ALPH WHITLOCK, who 


has died aged 81, was 
one of the most popular 
writers the Guardian Weekly has 
ever had. He started his country 
articles for the paper in 1981 
and they have continued to inter- 
est and delight readers through- 
out the world ever since. He 
wrote of a Wiltshire, indeed an 
England, that was changing 
rapidly, and if he regretted some 
of the things that were happen- 
ing to the villages anıd the coun- 
tryside it was ııot with nostalgia 
for a golden age in the past 
because the past was seldom 
golden, especially in the days of 
the Enclosures, Game Laws, 
and agricultural depression. 

He was born in the village of 
Pitton, six miles from Salisbury, 
where there were Whitlocks on 
the first page of the parish regis- 
ter, which began about 1650. At 
one time in the 19th century 

nearly a quarter of the 380 
inhabitants were Whitiocks, and 
mast of the rest were related. 
Some were prosperous, mafiy 
were poor. 


Poetry’s exuberant subversive 


not have a one4rack mind. War, 
death (an increasing preoccupation 
in later years), religion, cricket, his- 
tory and the literary world were all 
subjected to Ewarts acid direct- 
ness, Also politics. At the time of Sir 
John Betjeman's death, in 1984, 
Ewart's was one of the many names 
bandied about as a possible succes- 
sor as Poet Laureate. He was ob¥i- 
ously too radical — too rude — to 
be a serlous consideration. But, in 
fact, he was the unofficial laureate 
of the Thatcher years (and beyond), 
Mrs Thatcher herself described glo- 
riously as “a fake-lady bossyboots 
from Grantham", His own politics 
were liberal leftwing, antirauthori- 
tarian, antrprivilege but always with 
a fine dash of independence. He was 
the last person to bow to the storm 


of political correctness: 


American fatties are: 
wonderful people, hey 
take up two SEIS iN a 
train or a bus ... 


To all intents and purposes, he 
entered poetic oblivion. The renaiss- 
cence, when il came, was explosive; 
The Pleasures Of The Flesh (1966) 
.being followed by a bibliographer's 
nightmare of publications, culminat- 
ing in 1wo massive Cullectecls — 
1933-80, and 1980-90, Ewart brought 
lo poetry the ability to see that any 
number of emperors were walking 
about in the all together. And it was 
with the unemıbarrasscd acceptance 
of the realities of life, especially with 
reference to sex, lhat Ewart 


"ig the memorable opening to one 
among dozens of unabashed poems 


But although he wrote easily, flur 
ey and funnlly about the 20th cen- 
tury's favourite pastime, Ewart did 


cll before going into advertising: 


Advertising. Advertising. Fatal . 
Lady afihe Lake! 

No one opts for copyrighting, they 
get fn there by mistake. 


shocked. 


Hands that wiped arses 
are khulding glasses, 
tips that fellated 

are intoxicated, 


about being truly human. 


Gavin Ewart 


AVIN EWART, who has died 

aged 79, was one of the most 
prolific English poets of the cen 
tury, and this despite a silent period: 
of some 25 years. He was also one of 
1he most engaging, both on the 
page ancl in person — warm, witty, 
various, funny (though nat [rivo- 


lous), and deeply humane. 


Although a thirties poet, there 
was nolhing grand about Gavin. Be- 
cause of his gift for friendliness and 
his exuberant subversion of literary 
propriety, he seemed a contempOo- 
rary to a generalion of poets who 


were half his age. 


Gavin Ewarl was educated at 
Wellington school and Cambridge 
ımiversity — though anyone less in- 
fluenced by Leavis would be hard to 
imagine. He developed his poetic 
talent early and had poems pub- 
lished in New Verse magazine and 
the Listener whêèn he was 17. His 
first collection, Piensa And Songs, 


was published İn 1939, . 


He served in the Royal Artillery 
from 1940-46 — his experiences 
forming the subject of several later 
poems — and on his return to civil 
ian lke, worked for the British Coun : 


seen after dinner, The deaths are |. 
disgusting and the second murder, 


down vertiginous stone stairs, |’ 


Pride And Prejudice is now Into |. shocking power. Even the jokes — .tody. So perhaps Brotherly Love | 


ted'an identical murder to save him. Î 


C without a condom." That is, he’ | Robble Coltrane as Fitz wlio, like | 
Fear nat. Fitz has gone to London jÎ wants the waıman to sing a’ childisl1 . the Flying Scotsman, pulls the other |. 


Irlë# was a' tale of sullied Japanese ` 


consclous theatricality by Lorenzo’ 


altport.: Î blind father had the sweetest voice , Î : 
; Iris takes the whole of the last act. | ! 


The pocket Queen Of Spades, | with’ ‘Irina Dolzlenko'e deéliciolid | confetti while the oflatage heavenly ; 1 


DIAN WEEKLY 
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The mask | ۳ : 2 
e e The importance of being Fitz 


with a bleeding girl crawling, falling, 


TELEVISION He is strong, silent, upright and The rapes in this Cracker are {. would have impressed Hitchcock, l: 

Nancy Banks-Smith uptight. As Cleggy sald in Last Of even worse than those in the last se- | Whoever did this stunt was not 
THEATRE ا ا اا‎ The Summer Wine! “No one could |’ ries' (and would once have been | credited but deserved to te, 
Michael Billington : ve in trousers llke that without the j thought highly unsuitable for a Sün- ‘The second murder occurs while |’ 


tension finally getting to them.” | day} but they are written with | the suspect for the first is in cus 


T MAY have escaped your notice 
LTHOUGH attempts have re. |. Û ils ives a a e 
attempts have re- His gives an added piquancy to | ejaculation ۰ time, grammatically | and the jokes are very good — have: |. means that his ‘hast - 
cently been made to out John |' the bruising collision of Pride And Î speaking that is. Lathered horses 4 the jolt f electricity. م‎ e e 
Osborne, the fact is that his early |. Prejudice (BBC1) and Cracker | rive at midnight with letters (a Two prastitutes are raped and | The brotlıer is a pilest. 
plays are saturated with references |, (Granada) on Sunday nights. ‘| postal service which can only leave | murdered in the first part of Brothı- All lave done well and all shall 
to homosexuality. And that process |, ' Mr Darcy (Colin Firth) is called | you sighing) to say that Lydia has , erly Love, a three-part story. The | have prizës, as Lewis Carroll said: 
ا‎ ilmeat in 1 wi 2 a e e ا ا‎ a اا‎ with side Î punters requirements are precise | Cracker has already won about 20 

j y j. ally dares to call him Fitz, though | whiskers. Great God! I knew it! Dig- | and hile: “Shirley ' 1 أ‎ 
revived by Peter Gill at the London |: you wouldn't put it past Lizzie Ben- | grace! Debauch! Seduction! aa ae e. e Re CE ore But E ie 
Barbican. The production runs four Î net. He is much given to galloping 
hours, has 42 actors playing 34 roles |i about on a white horse or duélling 
and traverses the Austro-Hungarian | or diving fully clothed into his lake, | 


to fetch, Good boy. song and look innocently knowing. carriages along at such A rattling 


: 1 0 You would be looking at Fltz in When Graham Greene wrûte that | thal, when he refused to do an- 
Empire from 1890 to 1913; and I |: Anything which involves wrenching | Cracker for some lime before the Shirley Temple's performance, her her series, there was no question 


found it enthralling. off his cravat and uıbuttoning his | words catatonic tof occurred to | coquctry and her wellshapcd and | ofreplacing lim 

, Osborne's heroes are all ‘out- Î shirt, He is horribly in love wiich | you. Chatty fatty maybe. Words are desirable little body might hve n medians are formidable crea: 
siders; and in Alfrecl Redl, a low- : accounts for the cold baths. his expertise. salacious effecl on the middleaged | tures and often make excellent crimi- 
born, homosexual son of a Galician Darcy hasn't a word to throw at a You could say of Jimmy McGov- | men in her auclience, the libel hank- | nals. Twice in this episode Fitz is 
Jew who rose to the upper ranks of dog. He strode down his stately hall | erin, the writer, as Fitz said of Detec- | rupted hia magazine Nighi And | aceıisel of being a rapisl at heart 
the snobbish; antiSemitic Austrian | witlı two cheerful dogs gambolling | tive Sergeant Beck, a rapist: “You | Day. In fact Shirley Temple had first | himself. “Why dicln't you just rape 
army, he chose a classic example, | around him without throwing a | find sex a fascinaling subject, don't | attractel notice when she was tree | her physically?" as lhe priest said 
Osborne's Redl is equally out of | word at either. There is something | you, Jinuny?" Well, it so lıappens | with ler impersonation of Marlene | after Fiz had reduced the suspect's 
place among lis whoring fellow-offi- | of the faithful hound (“Fitz, fetcl!) | that you can only write with vigour | Dietriclı and later she wrote in ler | wife to lıeartbroken tears. Consider- 
cers and the Jrag-queens at the an- | about him. He stares at Elizabeth | about things which fascinate you. | memoirs that studio executives hati ing how brutally Cracker ejected 
nual costume-ball. Living a life thatis | like a ravenous mastiff that has | Which is why Jane Austen refused a | often tried to molest her, All libels | London's Burning from its regular 
a permanent tie, he is blacknıniled Û been put on its honour not to touch | royal request to write a history of | are probably true. Eventually. Sunclay tıiglıt seat, one of the lines hit 
into spying for the Russians and that, that sausage. In the last episode, | the House ofl Hanover and why A ıricky thing about TV criticism Î bome hard. Tlie suspect said he had 
Osborne suggests, is both his nat- | seeing her in tears, he actually | Jimmy McGovern doesn't write | is that you are writing before break- | an alibi. He was watching London's 


ural fulfilment and his tragic destiny. | gnawed his knuckles. about yavnyg ladies Mower-arranging. | fast about programmes only fit (o be | Burning. "Lr it burn, I say," sail Fitz. 
But it is not 4 play thal offers a 


sintıplistic message. [1 implies that in 
a hypocritical society, such as Aus- 
tria or indeed Britain in û state of 1 1 dl 
historical clecline, the individual is 4 e an 
e 0 r a ronvenient mask. 2 

t the play is ueitherr for Redl ror : 
against him: it is really about a soci- 1 n 4 @ vol 1 
ety that tells lies to itself and about 
the consequent selfdleception of the 
individ! i 0 its ارات‎ cente- | OPERA 
Piece is the benuti taged - 

staged drag Tom Sutcliffe 


ball, in which a soprano urns out to 
[ UIGI FERRARI'S first Wex- 


ence unfamilinr with the Pushkin | Carry on style, were irresistible: 
story had only the energy of the | Vladimir Mil sS MinIHOUMaiN 
singing (in Russian) and inlense act- | Headınan, Frances MreCafforiy as 
ing to carty them through | his substantial sislerin-law, andl 
‘Tehaikovsky's stucly in obsession. Wjaschesltiv Weinurowski as the 
Using a huge magic mirror and a | property«leveloping dlistiller. The 
card table, and accompanled j only problem was the lack of 
splashily by Ljouba Orfenova on the | surtitles for suclı rich cumedy. 
piano, the main characters made ‘The 23yearolkl  cunthuctar 
their mark and played theiı' cards. | Vladiml' Jurowski brought enor 
At the centre of the plot, Sergei | mous energy, and idiontatic precision 
Yakovlev created a blond Hernıann | to the dramatic and orchestral renli- 
totally off the wall. Elena Guschina | sation — an anzingly accomplished 
was a countess without the usual | technician for Rimsky's descriptive 
“old age” effects, sexually com- | detail And Stephen Medcalf's stag- 
‘Î pelling. vocally striking, Andrei | ing in a simple wooden plank setting 
Baturkin did Tomsky’s introductory | by Francis O'Connor managed transi- 
narrative finely. Anatoly Lochak, | tions fronı peasant life fo fairytale 
who last year taok the title role here | with high efficiency. 
in The Demon, sang Yeletsky's aria 


with ravishing nobllity. And the 31- PpP ACINI, a minor contempo- 


be a man and the gaudily decked 

shepherdesses are all ranırod- 
ford season as artistic direc- 
tor has Iransformed tlıe tittle 


backed Austrian arnıy officers. It is a 
asquerale which epitomises the 
and duality of a whole society. | Irish opera festival from a somewhat 
It İs a landmark play in its open | patronised West British eccentricity 
treatment of homosexuality and in | into a European artistic event. Wex: 
‘he breadth of its historical canvas. Î .ford 1995 is in a different class artis- 
And Gils production, ingeniously j tically from all previous years 
designed by Tom Piper to suggest | because Ferrari, who is also direc- 
dark, imperial grandeur, boasts a | tor of the Pesaro Rossini festival in 
Tange of excellent supporting per- | Italy is the first non-Brit to take 
ances from Clive Wood as a | charge here, and he simply has dif- 
Russian spymaster, Reginald Marsh | :ferent expectations and attitudes. 
as Redl's adoring palron and Denis | ' There has always in the past been 
Quilley as the Baron. Today lt is | a bit of a cultural cringe about Wex- 
fashionable to put Osborne down; | .ford, a hangover from bad old defer- 
Dut few post-war plays have dealt so | ence to Anglo-Irishness, It craved 
brilliantly with the way the individ- | allowance for the fact that it was a 
ual, in rejecting the ethos of his socl- | decaying, lethargic fishing-port: 
ety, Also uncannily reflects it. „standards were diluted in drafts of 


year-old Marina Mescheriakova, as rary of Donizetti with slight 
Lisa, showed off tlıe astonishingly melodic and dramatic gifts, 
assured and powerful singing with | but a pleasing lyrical instinct, wrote 
which she won the Belvedere Com {| Saffo. 
petition in Vienna this year. ‘Î The simple staging of this pro- 
Ferrari's hugely exciting change | duction by veteran designer Beni 
of pace and purpose i8 a logical de j Montresor was a trip back to the 
velopment from the big strides te | Scala circa 1954 — dignified flowing ` 
festival made during the 13 yearş | white or silver and gold robes, and 
اا‎ it ااا‎ 0 re, rehik | in e cloth tiaras. 
Unca 'Î now boss of the Dani: pera. stylised and dusty acting 
Euripides's play The Phoeniclan | .Guinness-and goodwill. E .Padmore professlonalised thé stag- | never made the drama behevi 
Women at Stratford's Other Place, |. Ferrari, a charming, bespecta- ا ا‎ ings, inviting all sorts of young direc- | But some of the music (a sentimen- 
Written late in his life, is both a fasci- | ‘cled, slightly owlish 44yearold is | Michie Nakamura’ in the title | torial talents, and opened a channel j tal ‘clarinet’ solo before the final 
"ating variation on the Theban | ‘probably ignorant of the political and | 'role of Iris’ ’ PHûro:auuasien Î of superblytrained Russian voices’ | scene) was fetching and Mariana 
myth and a lament for the pointless- | social history, dnd a good thing too. |j,  ' '‘ 4 :when‘she introduced Sergel' Leifer | Pentcheva as the' ripe mezzo 
ness of civil war, It is also 2 story of | He can avoid that minefield, and as- | St Birinius and the Moscow State | kusin 1982. e ` | Climene was thrilling,’ 
dal strife involving the. two | sume: that everybody js serious Î ‘Theatre Helikon's pocket version of | : ' And the Russians at Wexford con- 
Sons of Oedipus. ' . | about the. business: opera, singing, | Pique Dame at White's Barn.were. Î tinue completely to upstage Itallans 
Katie Mitchell's production is a | music, theatrical performance: uncompromisingly excellent: and everybody else vocally. This 
follow-up to her Henry VI: |۰ So the .chorus has at'a stroke For' the .Petite ‘Messe, Mariana -| ‘partly explains why Rimaky-Kor- 
another play about the needless de- | been.‘ turned totally professional, | Pentchéva was a revelation of vocal | sakovs Mayskaya noch” (May | Mariani, It was really absurd tosh 
1 of civil war. She has the | more than half of itprocured from: | colour, technical assurance and mu-' | Night) was the best of the three full- j that needed lovely singing. Michie 
Stent gift of individualising the char- Î the Prague Chamber Choir. The or- 1 sical emotlon. She has a world-class | scale festival operas this yeat. : Nakamaru in the title role was strî. 
dcters while animating the chorus. | chestra pit has beenslightly ex- | voice, astonishingly rich atthe bot | ' ‘The most remarkable new volce' | dently oppressive and-white-toned In 
Lorraine Ashbourne's Jocesta is a | tended. The orchestra is larger, and | tom, able to accomplish octave leaps | of the entire festival was the 27-year’ | her dtamatic upper register —— 
Stunning portrait. both of a loving | thè National Symphony has never | Into its middle register with no hint ‘old Russian tenor Vsevèlod Grivioy | though her qulét phrases were good 
mother who fondles her san with in- | sounded mare scrupulously pre-‘| of gear change. 1n this performance | who sang the lover Levko. He has | and she msde a touching victim. But 
Cestuous passion and of a woman | pared by its conductors. Ferrari has | ;with'. two pianos aod lıarmonlum | done vêry little"opera' and got the’ | Ludovit Ludha as thie seducer Osaka 
di acked at the prospect of the city’s | expanded the rehearsal period from Î wonderfully’ nuanced by Maestro | part as alast chance candidate when' | (a Caruso role) had an attractive 
IOwnfall. „` three to four weeks, Albert Rosen (a | Roberto’ Polastrl, the other soloists | Ferrari, xuditioning in Moscow, was’ Î tenor and Richard Robson as Iris's 
ا‎ choruis'ls a fivihg force rather `Î slightly unrèfined Czech’ maegtro | were also thrilling —~ Aled Hall; a | almost oft hils way to the 
„a5 so often, an image of a. hap! | long part of the. Irish cepe) is out, | Welsh.‘tenor with pure Italianate | With ã robust teclirique ahtl'model’ | : 
Womer’s Institute outing; and, | andl three, conductors represented | vowels and two: hlghly ‘promising’ | enunciationof the text, his musical) to die (by throwing herself through 
though some of them clutch by Mrs Pavarott's Bologna agency, | néw Italians, soprano’ Gemma | instincts and projection are Infallible' | a window. Atmospheric petals and 
leayes fell from the flies: Irie finally 
aucCumbëd to an avalanche of max 


„innocence; staged with ani overactéd 
,wintomeness and tireaomely self 


Were en route to Delphi when’ | ceptionally able, If 1s nothing less vide Baronchelll,.  . "Î Tead'comnpletely naturally. The duet 


Both ihe Rossini Petite 
Solenelle at the Church of Ireland's 


0 form with a production that 


. | abridge to 90 minutesiwas not for’ 
Pierces to the heart of the play, 


Hanna were lovely, : " chor! : ۴ 
a beginner. Anybody in the audi he ا‎ e ee r he ar ol 0 


The comics, ii a broad Russlan | gallery. The effects left miè drj-eyed. 


Backecl by a hallucinatory arrY | ; 


Mud and Pan's People in one: ¥ 


: n this simply reminds uk | Stage Door are li —~ all proving ex; | Bertagnolli and profound bass De- | and he played'this rordantie luvenile 
9 e arıny arrived. Mitchell îs back on’ | than a revolusione 


Sunry side up . . . Nicole Kidman aa the lethally ambitlous TV presenter in Gus Van Sant’a To Die For 


thor to be stripped of his Russian 
citizenship in 1980, was too facile a 
project for Menzel, since it is about 
an innocent who somehow manages 
to remain uncorrupted in the Soviet 
Union's brutish Stalinist years. 
. Whatever, this British-produced 
co-production between the UK, | at the expense of cummunism. But | 
France, Italy, the Czech Republic | that could be because the writing ! 
and Russia fails to ignile as it j cloesn't seern bright enough and ' 
should, It seems almost slackly di- | Menzel's detail has lost the ability w 
rected. This has a coarser tone {o il | delight wilh irreverence. 
and a lesa innocent approach. In the end, though the film is cer 
Chonkin, nicely played by Gen- | tainly fun and contains some telling | 
nadiy Nazarov, is a humble soldier | moments, Chonkin appears merely’ 
in the Soviet army sent to a remote | a pale shadow uf the good soldier ' 
village called Red End to guard a | Schweik, while ihe rest of the cast 
crashed plane. Although quickly | march in and out of frame very mh 
straining the bedsprings uf the | as caricatures ralher than characters. 
local postmistress, be is almost 14 Could the aulvent of capitalism i 
quicky regarded as a possible spy | Rııssia or enslern Europe, played 4 
by’ the suspicious villagers. ‘Tle s- | comedy, seem ny less absurd han 
cret police are suon called in. Ihese communist cavortings? 


When tle war with Germany 
starts, matiers take an even Worst 
turn and a whole battalion is sur 
moned. But somehow the amiable 
Chonkin manages to turn everF 
thing to his advantage. 

‘The film seems like an easy laugh 


Boy bounces back to form 


MUSIC closet, he anicl htuffily, wiy’ 
weren" “other (fucenus” 
Caroline Sullivan solidarity by buying the nlbum? 


George’s image has 
“HIS one-off show ai Londlon's | drustlcally since hia superstar 
Shopherd's Bush 1 duyn. Jlis munle has unclergone 
Boy George'n only appearance in | even more of u refit. 
Britain this year, was schecluled Where once he could he relied 
for curly September, but ponte on for cuddly pop with reggae oF 
poned whon his brother, Gerakl | house embellishments, he i8 
O’Dowd, wns arrested for mur- now n soventics glam chick: 
der. The.tragedy came during 
one of the.leas tempestuous of musicians (guitarists with 
periods of his life, with heroin foot-long qutffa, a large lady ‘ 
addiction long behind him and a | vocalisi in a bosom-holsting 
well-received autobiography and | gown, et al) and some loud, AF 
new album out. torted rock, George Was 
Having had several wceka to 
assimilate the shock, George 
was in good form last weck. He Are 
refrained from mentioning Nancy Sinatra's These Boots 
Gerald, as did the fans; before Made For Walkin’ was gtran 
he appeared, the talk in the back | heavy, congested — like the 
row ofthe balcony was of sup- ter Band with a decent singe' 
port act Noella Hutton, who had 
aed and 0 like a ۹ 
rabid P J Harvey. We'll hear uplifting 2 
more from her, I fear. ' He reverted to hig early POF 
Butwhat was this enıtering in a | tastic sound an the old hits 
baggy sult and short black halr Î You Really Want To Hurt Me! 
under a pert red trilby? A arid Everything I Own, but 1 4 
The gl 


An opening burst 
the album track Fine Time an 


kinder,:gentier — nay, humbler ‘| Karma Chameleon was 
— Boy George? Who'd have Î a heavy metal rock-out: 
thought it? Amazing the transfor- | Best of all waa the new . 
mation that relatively low album il Unflnlshed Business. TiS 
sales can wreak. But, George acouatic-guitared.ballad ele 
being George, he didn't hesitate -Î hls alleged relationship wih” 
to lay into those he blames for. !Î .atraight rock singer, and'pr® 
ا‎ ceded until George 


the unimpressive chart perfor- . 
mance of his latest opus, ı: . - ‘Î ishly confided, “He's gon? 
Tne with some papers’ 


Cheapness And-Beauty. Noy... 
that he’s completely o the -| ‘Boys will, even now, be Boy! 


had just been permitted, after a ban 
lasting years, to make a film again. Î 
asked him through his interpreter 
whether he had actually been able 
to achieve what he wanted. 

“Oh yes," the translator replied as 
Menzel kicked me hard under the 
table, "it was a wonderful ex- 
perience.” The interpreter was, of 
course, also his government minder. 
Ever since then, the director has 
tenderly inquired after my slıins. 

He may want to kick them again 
after this review since, now Menzel 
can flo what he wants again, finance 
willing, he seems to have lost fornı. 
The old fire that nade Closely Ob- 
served Trains a masterpiece of deli- 
cate irony seems to be doused. 

Perhaps this adaptation of Vlad: 
imir Voinovich's The Life and Ex- 
traordinary Times of Private 
Ivan Chonkin, which caused its au- 


Sant was able to do it but that Kid- 
man extends her range so well. As 
Suzanne Stone, the clim but remorse- 
lesely ambitious character she plays, 
narrates her story, Van Sant uses 
television clichés to counterpoint a 
deglamorised reality. What's more, 
he doesr't need overthe-top acting 
to emphasise either the darkness of 
his vision or his saving sense of hu- 
mour, So the story of the weather 
girl who marries Matt Dillon's easy- 
going son of an Italian restaurant 
owner and then finds that he stands 
in the way of fame, remains a com- 
edy with meaning ratlıer than a hell- 
far-leather farce, 

As Suzanne forces Wayne Knight's 
station head into approving her pro- 
ject for a programme about high 
school kids, and then betrays the 
three no-hopers who adore her, the 
film seems as much a thriller as an 
extravagantly imagined moral fable. 
Van Sant and his star judge İt to per- 
fection, while Dillon, Ileana Douglas, 
George Segal and Alison Folland 
give equally sure performances. 

The film isn't entirely successful 
and only just sustains its 107 min- 
utes, being fuanier in its first half 
than it İs in its tougher but more 
predictable second. 

‘The joke about television and the 
media wears thin, But the whole re- 
mains an entertaining exposure of 
celebrity worship in America and 
the cansequent unreality of our 
view of the world. For Van Sant, it is 
a step towards the mainstream that 
keeps his independence of mind in- 
tact, and for Kidman, surprisingly 
cast by Jane Campion as Isabelle 
Archer in her forthcoming adapta- 
tion of Henry James's Portrait Of A 

Lady, itis a triumph. 

T interviewed Jiri Menzel once, at 
atime when the cherished Czech di- 
rector of Closely Observed Trains 
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Fair weather friend 


CINEMA 
Derek Malcolm 


HEN independent film- 

makers get picked up for 

a song by Hollywood, they 
invariably believe they can beat tlie 
system and make something they 
want. Few succeed. But Gus Van 
Sant, nurtured on the festival circuit 
— where Mala Noche, his first fea- 
ture about a gay Portland liquor 
store clerk's love of Mexican boys, 
thrived — looked as if he'd made 
the difficult transition. 

Drugstore Cowboy. had to be 
taned down in case anyone thought 
Matt Dillon's drug addict was too 
muclı of a hero for our lime, and My 
Own Private Idaho was at first rele- 
gated to art houses, but both films 
did better business than expected. 
Then came Even Cowgirls Get The 
Blues, freely adapted from Tom 
Robbins's cult seventies novel, 
which was a comprehensive critical 
and commercial disaster, 

The lowbudget To Die For is 
something of a return to form, 
While it still seems impossible, at 
least in the present conservative cli 
mate, that the idiosyncratic Van 
Sant could ever wholly embrace 
comımercial values, this mordant 
satire on the American obsession 
with fame has a light enough touch 
to please a wide audience. 

Its “problem” is that Nicole Kid- 
man's anttheroine, a weather pre- 
senter on smali-town cable television 
who is prepared to murder to get 
what she wants, isnt exactly a fee 
good character and hardly procures 
us the happiest of endings. Black 
irony is not what studios want these 
days, even when right somehow 
wins out over Wrong. 

‘The surprise is not just that Yan 


Keeping one step ahead of events 


right up to you and you've sudclenly 

got the best view in the house. 
Riverside Studio One has beet 

stripped of its seating. The auclience 


ınills around in its dark entıpty space 


encountering six (lancers, the large, 
curvy wooden forms of Deacon's itt 
stallation and a huge lghttiffusing 
sculpture. The dancers perform 
Robbe's slow, clean-lned movement, 
sometimes lying on Deacon's sculp- 
tures, and ınove around the crowd 
witlı a wordless, calm tenacity. 

The result is a genuinely intimate 
experience — ag the dancers bruslı 
past we find ourselves staring 
straight into their eyes; when we 
lose sight of tem we can climb on 
the sculptures, Theory junkies 
could analyse at length this novel 
democratisation of stage space, this 
transformation of the audience from 
voyeurs to performers (when the 
dancers start moving right. next to 
us we're suddenly co-opted into the 
scene as human backdrop and cho- 
rus). But it is the live details that are 
most engaging — like the man in 
the çrowd who suddenly finds a 
woman lying by his foot and be- 
ıcomes twitchily uncertain whether 
hg should move it; or the dancer 
wiıo courteously offers you his 


!| hand .to. move you off one .of Dea- 


con's sculptures; or. the audience's 
descent into jollity as they compete 
to.play see-saw on the wonderfully 


frictionless sculptures,. At 60 min- 


utes the piece is a nicely judged mix 
of performançe, party and trip. to an 
art gallery —~ ita seriousness tem- 
pered by real fun. 


ness, letting one's gaze drift between 
connecting shapes and jigsaw puzzle 
rhythms. But certain moments keep 
startling us back Into brisk attention 
— like the flurry of jumping 
arabesques where the dancers’ 
limbs twitch with random sparks of 
electricity, Or the sweetly curving 
cluet where twa dancers seem 
locked into a tiny intinıate space. 

The Event was not, though, just 
about all the pure and intricate move- 
ment Cunningham has ever made. It 
was also, disconcertingly and wîttily, 
about jokes and play acting. Four 
dancers in baseball boots bounce on 
to the slage and are suddeııly danc- 
ing jigs and striking histrionic poses. 
Cunningham then dances his firat 
solo and we all sit enthralled as this 
most refined dance intelligence 
perches on a chair and pulls faces at 
us, Swapping exaggerated scowls, 
grins and sighs of ennui like theatre 
ınasks,. Laler a pattern of deftly step- 
ping dancers turns.into a, crowd of 
manic eccentrics and Cunningham 
threads a path through them, a stiff 
wayward curmudgeon İn a black suit, 
The dance and the stories change so 
fast you cannot keep track. 

.Cunningham is not. just a maker 
of fabulous dance but also a great 
man ofthe theatre. . ., .. 

, Herve Robbe and. Richard Dea- : 
con's Factory İs for anyone who's ' 
never been able to afford a stalls 
seat: and never managed to push . 
their way to the front of the crowd. 

Just when .you tink you're stuck . 
behind the world’s biggest hair, the | 
audience. parts, the dancers come 


o get almast . 


DANCE 
Judith Mackrel! 


f ETS A bit like watching peuple 

in the street . . , it goes on [ron 
rlay to day, soıme things repeal, 
some things change, you never see 


tlhe same performance twice." As’ 
Merce Cunninghanı says, one good 


reason why he came up with tlıe 
Event was that it would keep him 
supplied with changing views of his 
choreography. The other was that it 
would allow his company to per” 
form in spaces as unlikely a5 gyms 
or tiny Indian dance theatres or as 
ordinary as the Riverside Studios İn 
Hammersmith, west London. 

A Cunningham Event is basically 
a collage of extracts taken ftam ex- 
isting works, stitched together with 
sequences of new choreography 
and allowed to run as a seamless 
performance, The order of clances 
can change every night and the mg- 
terial is chosen to suit the quirks 
and limits of the venue. 1 

The Event gives Cunningham the 
fun of revisiting parts.of his reper” 
tory (and at 76 he now has a huge 
oeuvre), it gives audiences the hyp- 
notic pleasure of slipping into 90 
minuteş of extraordinary and en 
trancing dance. 8 

For his current season of River- 
silê Events Cunningham has put 
his dancers in front of a huge paint- 


„| ing by Robert Rauschenberg —~ a ‘ 


i racily energetic collage. 
It is pleasurably easy 


[ stoned on the Choreography’'s rich- 
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Apathy in the dock 


Angola, Mozambique, Guinea Bis- 
sau, the Cape Verde Islands and São 
‘Tomé — Dr Pereira is also typical of 
the biddable functionaries of an op- 
pressive regime. He has learnt to 
plod along carefully in order not to 
draw attention to himself. 

Wanting to take or an assistant 
for the culture page, Dr Pereira set- 
tles for Manteiro Rossi, a young 
man of Italian extraction who has 


just written a thesis on death. 


Rossi churns out obituaries of 
literary figures he admires — such 
as Lorca. Dr Pereira, mindful that 
they would only infuiate the cen- 
sors, keeps the pieces an file. He 
does, however, pay Rossi for his con- 
tributions. Eager not to offend the 
authorities, Dr Pereira keeps pub- 
lishing Frenclı short slories, which 
incur the wrath of his editor-in-chief, 
who insists he should publish the 
works of Portuguese wrilers, Mean- 
while, Rossi, apart [from writing 
unpublishable obiluaries, involves 
himself and his revolutionary girl 
friend, Marta, in secret networks 
trying to overthrow the regime, 

Soon, however, Rossi becomes o 
fugitive from the regime and hides 
in Dr Pereira's fat. The secret po- 
lice track him down and beat hin1 to 
death. 

Here, Dr Pereira, the usually lif 
fident editor, decides lo strike a 
blow al the regime by oulwilling Lhe 
censors and publishing an ar'Uvle ru 
counting lhe death of Rossi id the 
hancls uf ils agents. Milful of Ihe 
vonsemeneces uf lis actun, Dr 
Pereira evs inlo exile. 

Dedlares Veruira, which win a 
bestseller in Maly, is n vivid uuvella. 
Although, occasiunally, il sven 
Tabucclî huant it la real bihe ttt ufe 
ficial refuırl, ils lucidily brings 
Borges, alxl not sume pompos bl 
reauernt, lo minl. 


Sousa Jamba 


Declares Pereira 

by Antonio Tabucchi 
Translated by Patrick Creagh 
The Harvill Press 135pp £9,99 


HE ITALIAN novelist Anto- 

nio Tabucchi is a Lusophile. 

He has pronıoted Portuguese 
literature in his native country by, 
among other things, translating Fer- 
nando Pessoa (despite his death in 
1935, the leading Portuguese writer 
of this century), into Italian, Tabuc- 
chi's love for the Portuguese lan- 
guage is so deep that he wrate 
Requiem — the highly acclaimed 
novella which conjures different 
facets and characters of Lisbon — in 
it. Understandably, this act has en- 
deared Tahucchi to many Por- 
tuguese who have never real a 
single word of his. 

Declares Pereira is a qovella set 
again in Tabucchi's belovel Lisbon. 
This time it is the late thirties and ihe 
dictatorship of Antonio Salazar, who 
was to dominate Portuguese life for 
the next 50 years, is in full swing, This 
is a country where neighbours inform 
on each other to the omnipresent se- 
cret police and the state keeps churn- 
ing oııt vapicl propaganda. 

Dr Pereira, lhe protagonist of 
‘Tahucchi's latest novel, is a porlly 
forıner crime reporter who runs the 
cullure page af Lisboa. a newspaper 
censorerl by the aulhorities, He is 
obsessecl wilh death, hence his fond 
ness for obituiuies, He lakes tle 
photugraph af his dead wile wl 
tever he gues ul talks to hen. ln 
many ways, Dr Pereira wurks as a 
metaphor fur Portugal and ils eı 
pire under Dr Salazar — lethargic 
dnd inwaıtl-looking. As many 
Africans would apprévitıte¢ who also 
lived under Dr Salazar's rule — in 


HOW TO BECOME A 
FREELANCE WRITER 


course covering every aspect of 
ficlon and non-flction writing. 
The 140,000 word course i5 
written by professional writers 
and has bcen acclaimed by 
experla. 

Smdenis roceive Oone-to-onc 
guidance from tutors, all working 
wrilors themselves. From the start 
they aro shown how to produce 
saleable work. ‘At the Bureau our 


losophy 1a qullo simple" sa 
i etcalfe. ‘Wo iL 0 
everything in our power to help 
students become published 
writera." 
The courso comcs on fifteen 
days’ free tial. In additton, the 
Buren offors a remarkable 
moarıey-back guarantee ~— If you 
haven't earned your tuition feces 
fron published writing within 
one month of completing the 
course, 8 money will be 
rel full. 
So, would you ilke to bo a writer? 
nat start now by roturming 
the coupon below! ر‎ 


n ٤ in Print, one: 
u. a 
Rg mund heve Pore 


by NICK DAWS 

Freelance wriling can be creative, 
fulfilling and a lot of fun, with 
excellent money to be made as 
well. What's more, anyone can 
become 4A writer. No speclal 
qualificallons or experience are 
required. 

The rnarket for writors is huge. In 
Britain alone there aro around 
1,000 daily, Sunday anû weekl: 
papers, and more than 8, 

Many of the stories‏ ام ج 
and articles that they publlsh are‏ 
supplied by freelances. Then‏ 
there are books, theatre, films,‏ 
TV, radio,,,‏ 

With such demand, there's always 
room for new writers, But, as Mr, 
HB. H. Metcalfe, principal of 
Britain's leading writing school 


The Writers Bureau, explalns, “If . 


yöu want 10 enjoy the rewarda of 


seeing your wor] 


The Writers Bureau runs -g 
comprehensive correspondence 


FAX (+44)161 228 3533 24 HOURS 
Not Be A Writer? 


First-class homo’! 4 cours gets you a flying sta, Eam while you lem. 


Eldan, help lo sell your wılling and much morel IL's 
lo cost. ‘No obligatlon. Send the coupon. 


ert tutor, 
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Created and chilled by war 


Vera Brittain: her feminism was pursued with moral certainly’ 


class, And her pacifism is high 
lıanded in ils Lrealmenl of mural is- 
sues; she iaccused women wlio 
rëêstricl their interest (o dunestic al 
fairs of being “gılily of gross irre 
sponsible selfishness"; she accuserl 
governmenls uf “vonınittinyg the sin 
against the Holy Ghust", and sprin- 
kled lıer work with quotations from 
Confucius and Clırist. This imper 
sonal, pious streak went deep; she 
was capable of breaking off close 
friendships over intellectual dis 
agreemenis; one acquaintince who 
mıet her' al Oxford «lescribed her as 
“hunmourless ancl very political", 

Indeed, her personal life, after 
that first flush of rapture, seeıns cu- 
riously downbeat. Perhaps it was 
not hugely enriched by her hus- 
band, George Catlin, who pursued 
her after reading her first autobio- 
graphıical novel, "Much as 1 love ıny 
husband, 1 would not sacrifice one 
successful article to a night of physl- 
cal relationship," she once wrote, 
Though her dauglter, Shirley 
Williams, fulfilled many of her long¬ 
standing dreams by going into poli- 
tics, the relationship that really 
buoyed Brittain up after the war's 
holocaust of love, was her close 
bond with Winifred Holtby. 

Holtby, wlıo never married, lived 
with Brittain for 16 years, even after 
the latter was married, and Imputa- 
tions of lesbianism flew . about. 
Berry and Bostridge do their best 
to refute them, and no doubt they 
are right Not just because both 
women denied it, but also because 
one can't help feeling that if a mu- 
tual love had ever. animated Vera 
Brittain again, it would have ignited 
her work as her love for Roland and 
her brother did. But the war took 
too much from Vera Briltain, and 
though she may ‘have’ found, a8 
Roland Leighton predicted for her 
in one bittersweet . poem, that 
“daisies are trier ‘than passion’ 
flowers", it does not seem, from this 
biography, that she could ever: be 
satisfied with wlıat she found..:.. : 


lale, he beautiful youug heroine, 
working is 4 nurse in France, like 
Vera, hears, like Vera, thal ber 
brother has been slot Ibrough the 
head. Tle fictionad revelation thal 
the brother shot himself lo avoicl 
the bursting of a homosexual san- 
dal has always been suggeslive of 
something similar in Edward's life, 
Berry and Bostridge have un- 
earlhed the irutl. A lıomosexual 
scandal was indeed about to burst, If 
it hadn't been for the «niper's bullel, 
Edwau'l Briltitin would have facet a 
inquiry and probably a cou'l mar- 
tial, Vera found tlıis out only many 


After Testament Of 
Youth Brittain never 
recaptured that spark 
of vernacular life 


years later, and the idea that he 
might have courted death in order 
to avoid the scandal resonated horri- 
bly with her. Similarly, her fiancé, 
Roland Leighton, never told her 
about his conversion to Catholicism 
shortly before his death, whiclı 
made her feel miserably cut out. 

In a funny way the war, despite or 
because of its uarelenting tragedy, 
created Vera Brittain. It created her 
as a writer ¬— she was still struggling 
as a freelance journalist and I[lttle- 
known novelist when Testament Of 
Youth crystallised the mood of a gen- 
eration. And it created her as a paci- 
fist. After the first world war, she 
nıoved gradually fronı the Leagıre of 
Nations ancl collective security to the 
Peace Pledge Union and absolute 
pacifism, and never gave up. 

Her feminisnı was .similarly pıır- 
sued with absolute moral certainty, 
in her writing and in lıer life. But a 
though we might share-her goals of 
pacifism and feminism, there can be 
something smug about Vera Brittain. 
Her feminism is ‘narrowly middle 


Natasha Welter 


Vera Brittaln: A Life 
by Paul Berry and Mark Bostridge 
Chatto 581pp £25 


publication, a new generation fell 

in love with Vera Brittain's one 
great work, Testament Of Youth. 
Reissued by Virago and re-animated 
as a BBC serial, it found a flock of 
new readers ready to swoon at the 
detailed tragedy of Brittain's young 
life. Deservedly so. Testament Of 
Youth has the rhythm and inexora- 
bility of fiction; who could believe in 
a heroine so bright and charming, 
who fell in love in the sunımer of 
1914, only to endure the deaths of 
her brother, her fiancê and their two 
best friends — blasted away in the 
trenches? It is the testament of the 
lost generation, and it is also a testa 
ment of a woman coming into self- 
knowleclge through the experience 
of nursing prisoners, recording 
bombs and blackouts, diseases and 
dirl. It was this talent for inlimate re- 
alism that Virginia Woolf adauired: “I 
am reading with extreme greed a 
book by Vera Brittain,” she wrote. 
“Her story, told in detail, without re- 
serve, of the war, ancl how she lost 
lover and brother, and dabbled her 
hands in entrails, and was forever 
seeing the ciead, ancl eating scraps, 
and siling five on one WC, runs 
rapirlly, vividly ncross my eyes.” 

Brilinin never recaplured that 
spark of vernacular life, In her olher 
28 books, her prose solilified into 
plalitucle. Her other uabiographies 
are ridden with clichê, while her nov- 
els display the faults of a memoirist 
— excessive selfinlerest and inabik 
ily lo imugine strange minds or situa- 
tions — with tle faults of a moralist. 

Paul Berry and Mark Bostridge, 
do not provide muclı literary judg- 
ment, which is perhaps just as well. 
They are honest, precise and smart 
in the way they fleslı out the record, 
They give Britlain her’ due as a polit- 
ical animal driven by pacifism and 
feminism. They slow us her ex- 
treme dedication 10 her chosen art; 
she kept ber nose lo Grub Sireet 
not out of penury but out of anhi- 
tion and idealism. They give her to 
us physically, her fragile preltiness 
that matured iıılo selfconscious ele- 
gance. And they give her to ııs emù- 
tionally, as an over-sensitive woman 
whose relationslıips were constantly 
thwarted, by deatlı, by war, by lack 
of desire. 

To Brittain's own record of her 
early years, they add some counter- 
point. The most poignant addition 
had always been a possibility: her 
brother's homosexuality and the 
cloud that cast over his life and 
death. Many readers will have notecl 
a comment İn one of his letters to 
Brittain, quoted in Testament Of 
Youth: “Women are a great problem 
to me. I meet very few, of those I 
dislike almost all, and I don't think I 
understand any of them." And in 
one of Britain's uutrageously auto- 
biographical novels, Honourable Es- 
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Paperbacks 
ا ا‎ 
Nicholas Lezard 


او ا ی 
In Pharaoh's Army,‏ 
n‏ ا Wolff (Picador,‏ 


authority, have no respect for ther 
elclers .. . What kind of awful cre ' 
tures will they be when they gror | 
up?” No, nol Paul Johnsor. 
Socrates. An Italian observer, circa j 
18KE “The want uf affection İn tt! 
Euglish is sirongly manifested le 
wands their childrvn . ..” An erratk, 
puignanl, and eye-opening anthology: . 
rather like cbillhuod ilself, in fact. 


Looking at Giacomettl, by David 
Sylvester (Pimlico, £12.50) 


TLFESTER'S long conneclioe 

with CGriacometti has given him 
bath an euse witlı, and au İnsigbl 
inlu the creative process which 
other art critics would (lo well lo 
emulale, in an age when most art 
crilicisn is what Empsorı onct 
called “an irun-harıl jet of absolutely 
total nonsense", An exegesis ad 
biography at once, this is as İndis : 
pensable as art books get; lavish | 
and thoughtfully illustrated, too. ; 


Bones and Murder, by Margaret 
Atwood (Virago, £5.99) 


AKEN in small sips, ا‎ 

and far less stoclgy ihan her NOF 
els, although the Fay Weldonesqut 
tone can become tiring. This i8 good 
(irom Women's Novels): "I like 
real novels in which the heroine ' 
has a costume rustling 
aver her breasts, or discreet breasts 
rustling uncler her costume; in AY 
case there must be a costume, O 
breasts, some rustling, ancl, over al 
discretion.” 


وا م ع ي 
Peace and Its Discontent, bY‏ 
Edward W Sald, foreword bY‏ 
Christopher Hitchens (Vinta9®,‏ 
)£6.99 


DON all feel a little 
in the throat when we S4 
Arafat and Rabin shaking 


Well, says Said, we shouldn't ® |: 


This new collection of Sahd's pieces] My 


patiently, and with great اسا‎ 
points out all that has gone a ٣ 
with the peace process. His he 
mely basically tripartite:. for ا‎ 
US admini lon's: ٣ 
and او ا‎ ne desperê || 
weakness, and. Rabin s 3 
He is as disgusted: as anyone Û | 
Hamas, but at least after o 2 
this you will know where ME i 
coming from, and why: 


1 
Do Tou AVC. 
BOOK,TO PUBS: | 
1 
1 


1 
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But this telling critique i& only ane 
half of a case, as the author acknowl- 
edges. How centralism is to be 
reversed is anolher matter, particu” 
larly as the Labour partly has Coni 
mitted itself to such a principle. 
Apart from its special pledges to cle- 
volve power to Scotland, iow can we 
know Labour has either the real will 
to do this, or the slightest idea how 
to set about it? 

There's a prior question. Mrs That- 
cher did not invent centralisation. 
The British have acquiesced in the 
trend for decades, Is there such a 
thing as a sense of locality, sufficient 
to sustain the kind of decentralised 
services Jenkins implicitly favours? 

This is partly a matter of Britain's 
size: not big enough to federate 
fully, but not small enough to be run 
well from a single centre. There's 
another book to be written, address- 
ing the question of exactly how a 
country of Britain's, especially Eng- 
land's, particular size and history re- 
makes itself into a tapestry of 
localities. 


28 BOOKS 


The centre that held too tightly 


controlled — from 60 per cent to 18 
per cent — wasn't reversed. The 
local share wept on getting smaller. 
The national curriculum, whatever 
else it may be, is a massive invasion 
of political directives into the class- 
room. 

The other track says that power, 
local or central, has become unac- 
countable. Urban renewal was 
pushed in parallel with the destruc- 
tion of the local denıocracy that 
used to have a say in shaping it. Uni 
versities have lost both indepen- 
dence and the right of appeal to 
anyane except the Secretary of 
State. The words of Thatcherite 
ministers achieved what Jenkins 
calls “Orwellian dysfunction”, with 
mega-centraliser Kenneth Baker, 
like poll-tax functionary Nicholas Ri- 
dley, committing themselves to the 
sincere belief that they were en- 
hancing local democracy. 


both a narrative of domestic Thatch- 
erism and a poleınic against its pre- 
tensions. The individual stories, 
from the poll tax to police reforms, 
may be familiar in outline, but Jenk- 
ins's assemblage of factual detail and 
pertinent scepticism makes a lethal 
dossier, In today’s factiorridden 
Tory party, is one to which neither 
side can offer a convincing rebuttal 
or, İl seems, an answer, Under 
Migjor, as Jenkins shows in an ex- 
pert chapter, the bogusness and 
nonaccountability of so-called pri- 
vatising has taken another leap for- 
ward, on the railwaya. 

The indictment proceeds on two 
tracks, First is the sheer acçumula- 
tion of power, mainly through bud- 
getary control, at the centre. The 
poll tax cost £1.5 billion to introduce 
and then abolish, but when itended, 
the vast reduction in the proportion 
of revenue which local authorities 


Hugo Young 


Accountable to None 
by Simeon Jenkins 
Hamish Hamilton 320pp £16.99 


[ERE are {ew aspects ol Mar- 
garet Thatcher's record which 
she is unwilling to defend. 

She's the least embarrassable politi- 
cian of them all. But one feature of 
her time, the pervasive tendency to 
centralise public power, provoked at 
least some glancing regrets in her 
memoirg. She put it down as an un- 
intended consequence of her other- 
wise benign revolution, In this 
elegant philippic, Simon Jenkins 
shows how the nationalisation of 
Britain became the essence of 
‘Thatcherism, 8 
This is an important book, be- 
cause it brings together, witlı an in 
sider's authority and anecdotage, 


Muscle without tension 


He is forever providing luantly guns 
and getaway planes in aclvance of ex- 
tremity, and although his gury 
shuot-ouis are excellently written, 
he luses the tension between hern. 
The narrative switches between brli- 
tal hyperbole — “Dealing with {he 
Captain is like fucking a rattlesnake 
with Aids withoul a condom" — and 
a kind of melaphysical swooning: 
“The psychobiological tormenl uf 
ages was metamorphosed inlo 4 gal” 
ing breach between the one which 
was one atid the other wlıich was all 
sensate things.” That's an allempt tu 
enter the consciousness of ù dyin 
man. You could never call Willocks 
unambitious. 

This nan, the Luciferin Jeffer- 
son, does not in fact die. Inleed he 
makes several false exits. He sur 
vives untreatel gangrene, (tal stal- 
bing and infernal fames because 
he's not so much man as multpur- 
pose symbol. This ıneans he gets 
some of the worst lines in the book: 
“Love .. . wag an imbecile's argling 
laughter at the joke he did not under- 
stand.” “Justification . , . Ihe vapicl 
convalescent home of the civilisexl”. 
But he gets to prove (lıe novel's 
‘moral argument, which is that love 
can defeat evil. ‘This is balhetically 
echoed in the book's renl love affair, 
between Grimes and his pariner ist 
arms: a loyal German Shephercl, 

The useful thing about this dog. 
apart from an ability ta casirate (he 
opposition with its teeth, is that il 
doesn't speak. Rather like tle 
women. Lenna's pain is apparently 
too deep for articulation, Ella 
spends much of the novel listening 
to arguments for bombing the 
Japanese in the second world war 
and blowing away Farne's gang. 
Even Grimes has to waive lıis intro- 
spection and .his. clinical interest in 
bullet wounds — “two puckered 
holes one inch above the right 
costal margin in the mid-clavicular 
line” ~— and.'get on with righting 
“the primal imbalance”, Lucky he's 
such a man of action. After all, when 
it comes to defeating evil, love isn't 
always the surest shot. 
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Laura Cumming 


Bloadstained Kings 
by Tim Willochs 
Cape 311pp £14.99 


IM WILLOCKS'S third novel be- 
gins and ends with a flash of 
lightning “that HMoocls the midnight 
campo witlı incandescent witness", 
A helpful frame for Hollywoacl, 
which presumably already has the 
rights, but a trivial effect for a novel- 
ist as hyperbolic as Willocks, His 
prose is always attempting to burst 
free from the constraints of the Eng- 
lish dictionary — note that “campo” 
— just as his characters are always 
fngaged in strenuous civil war with 
themselves, This novel features a 
hero initially paralysed by “psy- 
chotic melancholia", a villain whose 
Luciferian despair is couched in Old 
‘Testament idiom and a millionairess 
s0 burdened with hatred that she 
has kept her husband caged and se- 
dated for over 13 years. Add to this a 
more or less corıstant blaze of guns 
and ammo crossfire, and lightning 
just looks like incidental weather. 
Willocks likes a manly plot, His 
last book, the international bestseller 
Green River Rising, combined a lurid 
tale of prison riots with a Dirly 
Dozen-atyle outing. The point of irr 
tersection was a damsel in distress 
“with a full, muscular ass and a one- 
and-a-half inch gap between the tap 
of her thighs". Now, with seasonal 
adjustment, lhere are two women in 
need of protection: a leggy black 
singer called Ella and her long-lost 
mother Lenna Parillaud, the blonde 
milllonairess so busily torturing her 
husband. Before you raise an eye- 
brow, we are in Louisiana. The Klan- 
nish husband — not for nothing 
calledl Faroe — had tried to have his 
wife's baby murdered. But Ella sur- 
vived and when Faroe predictably es- 
capes, he targets wife and child. 
Enter GQ man. Comforlably over 
six feet, weighing 195.and able to 
“bench press two-twenty" at his 
prime, Cicero Grimes is. good with 
women, dogs and vintage .Electra 
Glides. .He's also a professional, a 
doctor turned psychiatrist like. his 
author. Roused from his melancholy 
by the challenge to find two suit- 
case3 , containing enough evidence 
fo incriminate : Louisiana's élite, 
Grimes embarks .on a blowy trail 
that naturally lends: to, Faroe. He's 
Just the man for the job... . ., 
. For a thriller, writer,. Willocks is 
curiously uninterested in suspense. 


Giving up the gauche 


Rattigan: allergic to failure 


snobbish but several {in particular, 
The Browning Version and The 
Deep Blue Sea) have survived as 
powerful expressions of his major 
themes: hunıiliation and obsession. 
‘There now seems to have been a 
veiled homophobia behind the as- 
sault on his work by such critics as 
Kenneth Tynan and Penelope Gilli- 
al, when they accused him of 
hypocrisy in shirking his homosexu- 
ality, Vet though Rattigan's reticence 
may have been politic, it was not 
artistically dishonest, Even if the 
Strindbergian married couple in The 
Browning Version and the Phèdre- 
like heroine of The Deep Blue Sea 
were conceived by a gay sensibility, 
they ring triumphantly true io a het- 
eroşexual context, In the plays that 
followed, all inferlor to his best, he 
dici occasionally confront homosex- 
ual themes (in, for example, Ross 
and Man And Boy) but something 
selfconscious in his approach only 
created a new. sense of falsity; He 
died in 1977, aged 66, before a just 


1 reappraisal of his talent had begun. . 


Rattigan's story was itself a drama, 
perhaps a tragedy. This book is dili- 
gently researched but depressingiy 


„Î pedestrian. .Jt plods its way through 


its sulject's . professional and per- 


sonal lives in conımendable detail: 


but: without conveying atmosphere. 
The lovers who meant nost:to him 


(Kenneth. Morgan, whose şuicide in- . 
‘Î spired The Deep Blue Seg, and. 


Michael Frauklin, known: as “the 
Midget).rermain almost .as shadowy 


as the army of anonymouş pickups: - 


E ER N 0 


Francis Wyndham 


Terence Rattigen: A Biography 
by Geoffrey Wansell 
Fourth Estate 434pp £20 


ERENCE RATTIGAN was 25 

when his play French Without 
Tears had a phenomenal, unexpected 
but deserved success, It affection 
ately mocked those English charac- 
teristics that an English nudieuce 
loves to see mockedl: tactlessness, 
embarrassment, boyish boisterous 
ness, stylish understatement, Ratti- 
gan's celebrity was therefore, from 
the start, associated with the spirit of 
youth and such words as "froth", 
“gossamer” and "champagne". 

A lover of luxury with liberal prin- 
ciples, he must have prophetically 
sensed danger for hiş next play, After 
The Dance, which was a bitter study 
of flippant "bright young things” of 
the 1920s coming to grief in the 
earnest 1930s. It was well received 
but, opening on the eve of war in 
1939, it did not run. Rattigan saw it ag 
a commercial flop and resolutely 
omitted it fron his Collected Plays. 
Revived a few years ago, it proved to 
be one of his more effective pieces 
— but for him it remained a failure, 
and he was allergic to failure. 

So when, after 10 more plays and 
17 years of sııstained success, he 
suddenly went out of fashion in 1956, 
the shock was cataclysmic — and 
Geofirey Wansell's other wise disap- 
pointing biography does convey the 
magnitude of Rattigan's pain. For the 
new theatrical generation his name 
was a dirty word, along with “french 
windows” and “well-made play”. 

He stil made a lot of maney — 
was indeed, like Nol Coward, a tax 
exile — but was perceived as the. 
antithesis of a seriaus playwright. 
This was profoundly unfair: some of 
those plays now seem shallow and 
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Mandela has 
a field day 
in Soweto 


John Perlman at Soweto 


1 S NELSON MANDELA losing 
his touch? That is the question 
South Africana are asking after 
their prealdent made an unex- 
pected appearance at Soweto 
Oval on the first morning of 
England's four-day match 
againgt an Invitation Xl and 
failed to influcnce the outcome. 

Mike Atherton aul Alce 
Stewart had put on 27 for the 
firet wicket when Mr Mandela ar- 
rived. But unlike the All Blacka, 
who never recovered from his 
appearance in a Springbok 
rugby jersey bcfore the World 
Cup final, and lhe Zıunbian sou- 
cer leum, who let in lıvo goals 
minutcs after a half-limce meeting 
with the president, the Enginnd 
openers went on to nıakc 163 
before Atherton was caught at 
mid-on for 59. 

But day once of the firat firat’ 
class international iıı Soweto atil1l 
belonged to Mr Mandela — a 
fine 94 by Stewart and a hat- 
trick by Meyrick Pringle notwith- 
slnndling. 

“Should I take n walk round 
the Geld?" Mr Mandela uskecl 
the manuuging direutor of lhe 
United Cricket Berd uf Suuth 
dMfrica, Ai Hache 
fron his Merceclu’ 


€ Chios if Yuu 
d Mr Bucher 
repliecl. “There is u surious 
gamv of cricket being played 
herc." 

For 10 minulea, Mr Mandel 
saw little of the serious gume of 
cricket. His view was blocked by 
A wall of cameras, microphones 
and journalists. But he did meet 
the playera, He then did a half: 
circult of the Oval, whiclı 
brought excited children tum- 
bling down from the standa and 
sent Mark Ramprakash scuttling 
to the dresslng room to fetch his 
Instamatic. 

Mr Mandela had the South 
African pace man, Richard Snell, 
chucklirrg. “He sald to me, 'It's 
an honour to mect you’," Snell 
sald. “I laughed because 1 
thought it should have been the 
other way round.” 

John Crawley waa also clearly 
tickled. “Mr Mandela looked at 
me and sald, ‘Shouldn't you be 
in school?’ I didn't realise I 
looked that young.” 

When Mr Mandela met Devon 
Malcolm, he sald: “Sa you are 
the destroyer,” a reference to the 
England fast man’s match-win- 
ning nine for 57 against South’ 
Africa at The Oval last year. 
` Did Mr Mandela ask him to go 
easier on the South Africans this 
time round? “No, he didn’t," 
Malcolm sald, "When it comes to 
competition, the president doesn't 
want anybody on either side to 
turn down their performance.” 

Malcolm videoed Mr 
Mandela's visit and made a 
short speech of thanks on behalf 
of the England team. “H's hard 
to put itin words really," he 
sald. “But thia has got ta be one 
of the top moments in my life,” 

England made 332 in the firat 
innings and the SA Invitation XI 
209. The match was abandoned 
qn the fourth day after torrtenfial 
overnight taln turned the 
ground Into marshland. . 


REO 0 
FHOTOGRAPI1: SIEVE MUNDA'T 


alhatrnss {wo on lhe hole last year, 
took pint, wilh repeutecl vVisils lu thie 
Willer, 

There were thre wiglls ane U} 
sevens, which ncanl ial over B5 
per cêm uf ow uf Lhe finest Piehlm ot 
he yar could n1 gut within wu 
shots uf the pir, 

“This Ballesteros," sii mindy 
Lyle ûf Seve, who designed the 
hale, “is he a professional golfer?" 


Cricket Council for failing tu investi- 
ge the matter, 


B RITAIN'S Tim Henman produced 
the finest display of his tennis 
career to win the ATP Challenger 
evenl İn Seoul, He beal Vincenzo 
Sanloparlre of Italy 6-2, +6, 6-4. The 
victory completed A notable double 
for Henman afler his doubles 
triumph with Andrew Richardson. 


AA \CRICAN tennis star Bobby 
Riggs, best remembered for his 
“Battle of the Sexes" match with Bil- 
lie Jean King in 1973, has died, aged 
77. Riggs lost that match, but in 
1939 he was so confident of winning 
the singles title at his only Wimble- 
don appearance, that he bet £500 on 
his own victory and netted $100,000. 


Harttepoal 1, Gitîrgham 1; L Orlerl 1. Wfgan 1i 
Mansflald 1, Bury 5; Northampton 0. Barnet 2; 
Rochdale 3, Carmbrki( 
Lent a oliloar gingham f 

ing positlonat 1, (14-28 2, 
Preslon {14-26}; 3, Roaohdale (14-25). 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEAOUE: Premlor 
Divlalonr Cektic 2, Aberdeen O; Falkirk 2, 

Hearta O; Hiberrdanı 2. Kmarnûck 0; Partick 1, 
Mothsrwol Û; Rallh 2, Rangers 2. Leading 
posltlons: 1. Rangers {10-25}; 2, Celta {10-21): 
3, Hibermlan (10-19) 1 


Firat Diislon! Akdrig 2, Dundee 3; CI 


2. Hamllon O; Dumbarlan O. Greene MOEN 2: 


Dundeg Utd 3, Duntmnîns t; 81 Johnatone 0, SI 
Mîren 0. Leading poalliona: 1, Dunfermline {1 1- 
24}; 2, Dundee Utd (11-22% 3, Gr Mortan (1 1-20). 


Third Divlslons Afblon 2, Alloa 1; Brechin O, 
Caledonlan T O: Cowdenbeath 3. Quaan'a.Pk 2: 
Livîngstûn 0, Arbroath 1: RoE. 1, Ê Stilng 
1. Leading posltlonsı 1, Livingston (1-28); 2, 
Foas Courty (11-18; 3, Calêdontan T {1 1-18). 


1, Swansea Û; Wycombe 
Leading poeRlonst 1, Swindon (44-38) 2, 


Third Divfslonr Ceiuift 1, Culchaaler 2; Dar. Î. 


Torrance plays from the trecs at the Oth 


Coulitions at tle long 171l, plus 
Ihe fart {hat the pit was positioned 
only four yarcls on the green, mean 
thal the well-siruck slot, ful] of spin, 
such as lhe prufessiunals luve lo hit, 
was uxlrenely tlangerons and likely 
in xin right off the green and inlo 
ıt lake. 

There were 52 nf Europe's finesl 
on tbe course ou Sunday ancl 
Miguel Angel Jimenez, who hal an 


land's Charlie Kane with a second. 
rouııcl kuockout. 

Meanwhile, Billy Schwer retained 
his Commonwealth Hghlweight claun- 
pionship by stopping his South Alri- 
car challenger, Dilau Molefyane, 


WISDEN Cricket Monthly pall 
substantial (lamages to Phillij) 
DeFreitas, the Derbyshire and 
Englaııl cricketer, over an article 
that questioned Lhe level of comniit- 
ment of overseas players to the Eng- 
land team. 

Pakistan's former Test captain, 
Salim Malik, arrived in Australia on 
Monday after his country's cricket 
board cleared him of bribery 
charges made against him by tlıree 
Australian players, But the row sim- 
mered on as Australian cricket offi 
cials criticised the International 


Football results 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 
Aslon Vila 1, Everlan O; Blackbum 3, Chelsea Û; 
Leeda 3, Coventry 1: 6. Man C O; Man 


Livgrpoal 
Uld 2, Middlesbrough O: QPF 1, Notts Foregl 1; 
Shafl Wed O, West Ham 1; Tottenham 1, 
Newcastle 1: Wimbledon 1, 2 
Lending pasltlons: 1, Newcastle (played 11, 
palnla 28 2, Man LJ {1 1-28 3, Lhecpool (11-211. 


ENDSLE!IQH LEAGUE! First Divislon 

Derby 2, Oliham 1; Grlmıshy 1, Sloke O; Lalcgaler 
2. O Palace 3; Luton O, Charon 1: Mila 2, Wast 
Brom 1; Norwich 1, Tranmere 1: Portsmouth 4, 
Watford 2; Port Vala 1, Birmingham 2; Readirk 1, 
Ipswich 4; Eoulhend 0, Huddarsfldid O, Sunder- 
lanl 2, Bamsley 1; Wolverhampton 1: Bhefl Uld û. 
Lending posltlone:. 1, Millwall (14-28) 2, .. 
Bimingham (14-25]; 3, Lelcêster (14-29. ‘ 


1 
2H02, 
Crewe (13-27 3, Nuits County (14-25). 


Ington 2, Pfymouih O; Doncaster 2, Preston 2:. 
Exeter 1, Lirkcoin 1; Fulham O, Heralord Û; . 


Montgomerie makes 
it three wins in a row 


Torrance was five shots behind 
Montgomerie after three rounds, 
and out 1hr 40min before him, It 
gave him a chance to make a state- 
ment, and with nine putts on the 
first nine holes to be out in a three- 
under 32 he did so, He came back in 
level par, thanks to a marvellous 
drive at the 415yd 18th, which left 
him only a 124yd wedge. He hit that 
to four feet and now Monigomerie 


knew what he had to do, 


He heard the roar' as Torrance 
holed that putt on lhe 18th as he 


walked down the 10th. "I kew hec 


gone to plus-one and that [ was plus- 
one at Lhe tine, I had to play the last 


nine holes in one under and I 


thought, Well, that's a 50-50 pr'opo- 


silion', But I'm a better player now 
than I was, i haven't dropped a shot 
on the back nine all week and 1 can 
nıake pars wlıen I need to, I can 
miss greens on the correct side, 
that sort of thing." 

Montgomerie got the birdie he 
neecled at the 12th, with a five-iron 
to eight (eel, and the par that won 
him the Orcler at the 7ih, His sec 
oll was a poor, pushed shot and if 
lell him in the rough, 1wo feet belnw 
the ball, with a sicle-hill stance. "I 
had §3 yarels lo the front of the 
green, and il wenl RJ yarels," sill 
MomMgomerie. "The only rruasul it 
dil not spin back into tbe wile was 
because it was hit from the rough. 
But you neecl û bit of fortune at this 
game and İ got nine tere," 


courage error but the Gunners 
overcame the oclls after a difficult 
opening. Steve Rould got their first 
after 38 minutes, Dennis Bergkanıp 
malde it 2-0 four nnutes later and 
Martin Keown put tlie argument be- 
yoııd Barnsley on 76th minute, 
Preınlership leaders Newcastle 
overwhelmed Stoke 4-0, two of the 
goals coming from Peter Beardsley. 
QPR beat York 3-1 and Southamp- 
ton defeated West Ham 2-1. Also 
through to the next round are Aston 
Villa, Blackburn, Leeds United, 
Sheffield Wednesday and Bury, 


N an attempt to make boxing 

safer, an independent medical 
panel publishecl its report last week. 
Eighteen months In the ınakiag, it 
recommends a 12-point package, İn- 
cluding compulsory annual brain 
scans, random welgh-ins and drug 
tests, a greater ririgside role for doc- 
tors and a tightening of postcontest 
medical checks. 


OXER Scott Welch, fghting in 

his home town of Brighton, 
won the British and vacant Com- 
monwealth heavyweight titles when 
he produced a powerful display to 
beat the British champion James 
Oyebola. The referee stopped the 
bout io the tenth round as Welclı 
rained in blows on hls opponent 
who had been knocked down for 
the second time moments earlier. 
. . Ross Hale of Bristol made short 
‘work of retaining luis British aid 
Commonwealth title, beating Scot- 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Easy for Liverpool 


QUARDIAN WEEKLY 
November 5 1995 


Golf Volvo Masters 


David Davies at Valderrama 


AM TORRANCE, head bowecl 
S and close to tears, walked off 
the course here knowing that 
he had given of his absolute best, 
and failed. In the final round of the 
Volvo Masters on Sunday he lad 
produced the best round of the day 
by iwo shots and yet Colin Mont- 
gomerie, with a 72, hatl enough in re- 
serve — one slot in fact — to win 
the Volvo Orcler of Merit for tlie 
third successive year. Torrance had 
failedl, lor the 25th successive year. 
The struggle between the Scots 
almast overshaclowed tle victory by 
lhe Czecl-born 24-ycar-old Alexan- 
der Cejka, whose ilird win of the 


„| srason was by far thc biggest. 


He played with a ferocious inten- 
sity, marking his winning slıot, an 
Ilft birdie putt, with several aerial 
uppercuts ald a will daııce on the 
green. He had come home in a five- 
birdie 32, ithe best of the (lay by two, 
for a round of 70 and a total of 282 
thal, at lwo under, mide him the 
only player to beat par. 

He wan £125,0M, aluunst as nuch 
as the £157,114 he had eurned in 
the 24 events hc played this year, 

Manigomeri? wi» srcond, on 
level par, wilh Davil Gilford and 
Torrance jolly thirel on cue (iver. 
Bernharl Langer, the ınly other 
Player at the start of the tournament 
who could have won the Orrler, 
failed to exert any pressure, 


HE third round of the Coca- 

Cola Cup provided plenty of 

soccer action in nmldwcek, 
Holders Liverpool marched an in 
style to the last 16 by brushing 
asile Manchester City 4-0, three of 
the goals coming in tle last 15 min- 
ules, including a first of the season 
for lan Rush, 

Liverpool took control of the 
Bame from the start and a ninth- 
minute goal by John Scales put 
them in the lead. So complete was 
heir dominance that they could 
have been four ahead soon after. 
City's resolve stiffened when they 
found that the Anfleld players were 
fading it almost too easy. However 
elr resistance gave them ınore 
Control but no goals. 

Coventry City, whose form in the 
Premiership has plunged alarm 
gly, conjured up the oll magic 
n they beat Tottenham 32, 
hey produced a math that for ex- 
ilement rivalled their FA Cup final 
Success over the London club eight 
Years before. Spurs went ahead 
ier just two minutes through Chris 
strong and an own goal by 
ûvid Busst made it 2-0, but Coven- 
FY staged a spirited fightback, A 
1 ter Ndlovu penalty, a Busst goal, 
0 time in the right net, and the 
MMird from John Salako took Coven- 
ty into e fourth round, 
„Ar8enal, playing in unreleniti 
Tain and unbearably savage ind 


| 


ILLUSTRATOR GEOFF JOS 


This ınan was unusual — he yu 
quieter in all respects. Perhaps i 
low cummercial market told im: 
thal attempting tu hype up the fu’ 
farming market of the rare breeds; 
specialists was unlikely to k 
worthwhile. Prices were quite lor 
and some gond-louking stock sol 
it mudest prices in the shee, 
vnteguries. 1 

How pigs, cnttle, antl lhe biggest 
section, ducks ind fowl, did, | 
cnnnot xuy. Bul large sums o 
money, in wacls uf the Tolling kind. 
were changing bannls in (he sas 
uffice xa there many have been a bull 
murketl fur sume beets even ifi 
was nul Ibe sheep. 

Saul is û pollerl Herdlwick — lel 
bim uu hors, ‘Llis nukes him #' 
muclı use in any aggressive contes 
as û ontlegget mnn il al af | 
kicking content since ramus coniptk 
by heat lo head nulting and horn 
tire the lel weitpon. ا‎ 

But he will face no cumpeluon: 
lor the favours ul (he Mock, 


beyfluanet's ure Lauyghl! Some of 
the material inn 'F' 0 n 
Beginner in a lot closer tO 

(han beginner — hut the logical 
presentatlon of ldens in the | 


ensures that the reader can 
cope. Look only at the North’ 
South handu on the deal show 
and decide how you would 
six hearts on the lead of the 
of diamonds (gee table left). 
You bave “on top" one 8| 
six hearts, a diamond and t0 
clubs — 10 tricks. Yot 1 
make an eleventh bY trumplnds 
apade in dunımy, and perhsP® 


twelfth by eatablisblng a lod, 


club. The trouble js, though BF; 
as soon a you give up 4 8P2® | 
the enemy will cash a diamond 
and you will go down. 


But try the following: win Û ٤ 
ace of diamonds, cash thie ace |i: 


clubs, play the queen of hoa 
and a heart to the king, cash ê? 


ling of clube throwing a dla ٣ 


and run the jack of clubs 
ing South's last diamond. 


wins with the queeh of elba, 


mM. |1: 
dummy e 10, of eh olo kept their powder ciry to beat Barns- 
hê’ to reach 
his losing spades, and hy, ۹ ompetition, The ey 1 1 
tract la made with six beer. û ê | elements and the trechérous bla 


Mg surface, seemed designed to en 


four clubs aril two ace®. : 


though uncommon in the south of 
England, not a threateuecl breed. 
They look essentially amiable a» 
they resemble Old English sheep 
dogs. We have had, over the year's, 
some of the rare categorirs, notably 
Castlemilk Mourits ancl Whitefaced 
Wuodlauds. The latter ure splenclid 
big sheep, do lovely lambs, but can 
jump a 4ft fence Irom a standing 
start without visibly breaking sweat, 


HERE were a sıuiall number 
| of Herdwicks lı be auc 
tioned afler the nuit sile, s0 
we hoped to secure a slrong Young 
rum. And, after 1 fouwhour watt 
and a molest expendlilure, Ihiıl in 
what we achieved, Suul, lhe rit 
lamb we inspretel andl leviclod rr 
bid for, was lol 1Y8 and eventually 
passed through the ring al Bp. 
Auctioneers ilways intrigue nit. 
Custom requires a Moril cnunle" 
nonce andl a combination of lou nel 
stooth check and cavalry twill 
lopped by a soll brown trilby, 


North 

4۸6G 

YAK2 

+842 

#KJ 1086 
nat 
#KJ952 
54 
41096 
#743 


West 

4Q104 

¥76 

¢eKQJ7 

#4952 
South 
4873 

. ¥YQJ10983 

+A53 
A 


bridge, atart to develop the akills 
needed to play the game to expert 
standard. The first exercise, for 
example, involves dealing out four 
hands, looking at three of them, 
and reconstructing the fourth 
without examining its cards. 

' Child's play, you may think, 
but a most effective learning tool 
since the race itself began, I 
sometimes wish that one or two 
of my rubber bridge partners, 
who have been. playing the gaıne 
for 20 yeara and more, were able 
to piece together an unseen ` 
hand in the way.that Mr Roth’s 


Melvyn’s lucky break 


Collin Luckhurst 


ELVYN, for three years 
MI: stud ram here at The 
Droppings, probably does 

not know to this (lay how lucky he 

was when flock manageınent 

decisions were taken earlier this 

year. Unless you sell all ewe lambs 

eaclı year and breed from an ageing 

flock of ewes you need to change 

the ram -— otherwise he will be 

lupping his own daughters in 

November, 

Agriculturalists refer to what hu- 
mans call incest as line breeding, 
We try to avoid it even though we 
have not always succeeded. So, if 
you keep the flock young by retain- 
ing some ewe lambs Irom tle 
spring crop you need an occasional 
change of raın. That was Melvyn's 
problem, for we needed to change 
lim despite his successful record 
as impregnator of our flock of 
Herdwicks and begetter of a 
goodly number of ewe larnıbs — the 
shepherd's ideal. 

T was close to taking him to mar- 
ket in the spring — where he would 
very Jikely have ended at fairly 
short notice as the contents of sev- 
eral gross tins of cat food. 

But, out of the blue, we had an 
offer, not a generous one but Ac- 
ceptable nevertheless, for Melvyn, 
some ewes and their lambs at fool, 
from a Dartmoor resident who was 
looking for a starter flock of 
Herdwicks. 

We could see our way clear to aş- 
sist on this, and Mehyn and flock 
went off down the M5 without a 
backward glance to start a new life in 
Devon. Melvyn is probably bracing 
himself for a busy season even now. 

So we needed to replace him 
since I recently had the remaiııing 

ram lamhs butchered for the 
freezer, Anil il was with {his in mind 
that we set off for Salisbury lo the 
autumn sale of the Hampshire 
bı'anch of the Rare Breedls Survival 
Trust. 

Herdwicks are not actually a 
schedulecl rare breed, They are nur 
tive to Lakelancl, hardy, and ale 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


RECEIVED a letter recently 

fromı a correspondent in 
France, Mr Gordon Sheere, who 
gaid that he always read the 
bridge column İn the Guardian 
Weekly. This was remarkable, 
since it appeared that Mir Sheere 
did not play bridge, and had no 
real understanding of what the 
column was about. He asks 
whether there are books on the 
game which would enable him to 
play at his local club, 

There are a great marıy booka 
on bridge, at all levels, but not 
many whlch contain a genuinely 
new approach to ita teaching. 
The maln obatacle in learning 
the game is that you need three 
other players of a similar stan- 
dard, plus a bridge teacher or a 
few books from which to obtain a 
knowledge of the game. You 
can't do much on your own. 

But Danny Roth has written a' 
series of books, published by 
Collins, which tackle this problem 
in a novel and practical way. The 
Expert Beginner, the firat in the 
serles, starts by'enjolning the 
reader to get hold of a pack of ' 
cards and embark on a series of. 
exercises which, in addition to . 
introducing the basic concepts of 


30 LEISURE 


Chess Leonard Barden 


Rxdê 30 g4 hxg4 31 Bxg4 Bxg4 32 
Qxg4 NI2+ 33 Rxf2 Qxi2 34 Qxg6+ 
Bg? 35 Re? Qfl+ 36 Qg1. lf Black 
now tries to win by Qxgl+ (Qf31+ 
isa draw} 37 Kxg1 Bh 38 K2 REG+ 
39 Ke2 Rf7 40 Rb! at least draws 
— an iden made possible by 26 ab! 

28 g41 Tliis strong nove, cour 
pled with the only time scranıble of 
the match, excited the spectators 
whose cheering made K and A re- 
alise that their booth was not sound- 
proof after all, 

hxg4 29 Nxg4 Bg7? Better 
Be7. 30 Rc7 Ne4 31 Ne3 Bh3 If 
Qd6 33 Rxg7+ Kxg7 33 Nxf+ with a 
atrony attack, 32 Rg1 g5 33 Bg4 
Bxg4 341 Qxg4 Qxg4 35 Rxg4 
Nd6 36 Bf2 Nb5S 37 Rb7 Re4 
38 f5! Rxg4? A final Lime pressure 
error, paralysing his own bishop, 
Rxd4 is a better chance. 39 Nxg4 
Rc8 40 Rd7 Rc2 41 Rxd5 Re- 
aligns, If Ne7 42 ROSY KET 44 ROT+ 
Kgê H4 d5 Nxa6 45 Rxa? and the d 
pawn will soon cost Black a piece. 


No 2394 


nua Bao n o 


abad e fg h 
White mates in 11 moves, against 
any defence (by M McDowell, 
British Chess Magazine 1995), An 
11-mover sounds a turn-off, but this 
is actually a clever test of your 
knight skills. If White can man- 
oeuvre his c1 knight to f3 il's check- 
ınale, while the BK can only 
oscillate between e5 and (l4 as long 
as White's touring knight guards 
the d3 pawn at critical moments. 


No 2393: 1 Re3. If Kxe3 2 Q02, or 
g3 3 Re4, or Nxg5 2 Qe5, 


[7 WAS Kasparov-fear that did it. In 
the critical phase of the Intel world 
championship Vishy Anand plmged 
from 54 up to 5%84 down, after 
whivh the dermoralsed challenger 
coull only halve out to clefeat. It was 
eerily reminiscent of Bobby Fischer's 
nıatehes in 1971-72, and brought to 
nnd Jon Speelman's conmıent that 
pluying Kasparov is like a bonıbard- 
ınent by thouglıt waves. 

Next stop for Kasparov is to re- 
unite the Fide and PCA world titles, 
where he will merl the winner of 
Karpov-Kamsky. It should be harder 
for him Ihan agninst Short or 
Anand, far Karpov at 44 is slill a 
tough campaigner while Kamsky, 
still only 21, is capable uf putting 
down a marker’ for a ınorê serious 
challenge a few years hence. 


Garry Kasparov-Vishy Anand, 
` 4th game 


1 e4 d5!? The ultiınate opening sur- 
prise, never played before by Anand 
or in a world chanpionship, and 
which Kasparov had only met in si 
nıultaneous and offhand games. 

2 d5 Qxd5 3 Nc3 Qa5 4 d4 
Nf 5 Nf3 c6 6 Ne6 Be 7 Bd3 
Nbd7 8 f4?! Kasparov later sail he 
wished he hadn't played this move, 
blaming it on his unfamiliarity with 
the opening, Anand row has a clear 
long-term plan, to control and occupy 
e4. Better choices are 8 Qe2 or 8 BM. 

g6 9 0-0 Bg7 10 Kh1 Bf5 11 
Bc4 e6 12 Be2 Threatening 13 g4, 
but this is easily stopped and Black's 
B stands well on 5 despite the sur- 
rounding Tightsquared pawns. h5 
13 Be3 Rd8 14 Bg! 0-0 15 
Nd?! Even stronger is c5! 

18 Nxû5 Here Kasparov offered 
a draw, just to see how long Anand 
took to refuse. 

exd5 17 Bf2 Qc7 18 Rc1 f6 
19 Nd3 Rfe8 20 b3 NbG En 
route to ed. 21 a4 Nc8 22 c4 Q7 
23 a5 BB 24 cxd5 cxd5 25 
Bh4 NJ6 28 aû! A nuclging ad- 
vance with a hidden point, bê 27 
Ne5!? Mudlclying the waters just as 
Anand is ready for Ne4. 

Qe6? Later Kasparov showed 
37. . . fxe5 28 fxe5 Ne4 2Y Bxd8 


Quick crossword no. 286 


Across 


1 Dowdy, 
unaltractive (8) 
5 Sweetheart {4) 
9g Once more (5) 
10 Civil alrfiald (7) 
11 Selllng 
technique (1 2) 
13 Day nursery (6) 
14 Disregard (6) 
17 Aggressiveness 
02) 
20 Run away (7) 
21 Musty — lacking 
In originality (5) 
22 Challenge (4) 
23 The Western 


Isles (8) 
Bown 12 Shaath for 
1 Feeling of . sword (@} 
elem (A) 15 Area of frult (ATE [OW[ETD] E 
2 Unconscious — trees (7) Ha i ج‎ 8 
„  kgnorant (7} 16 Interfere (6) Û J UOHEUAD 
3 Furniture 18 Defeated EWS ce AE 
van (12) competitor {5) 0 
4 Unpleasanty 19 Not so much (4) 1 
suave (6) 
6 Era(5) 1 
7 Nol drawn 
upon (8} 


8 Sinner (12) 


